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P.I. election issue 

Epitor: Your comment on the Philip- 
pine election (11/26) was a misreading 
of the issues involved. The issue in the 
elections was not whether the Filipinos 
were to be friendly (with Quirino) or 
unfriendly (with Laurel) to America. 

It is significant that Laurel, puppet 
president under Japanese Occupation, 
was supported, in this election, not by 
the party that had declared amnesty on 
all collaborators, but by Mr. Osmena’s 
party, which had been solidly anti- 
collaborationist in the 1946 elections. 
However ironic this situation might 
appear, it at least proves that anti- 
Americanism was not the issue in the 
1949 elections. 

The real issue was the record in the 
office of the Roxas-Quirino administra- 
tion. A dramatic commentary on that 
record was the resignation from the 
Quirino party (a few days before he 
was to give the keynote speech at the 
party convention) of Senator Tanada, 
the Catholic leader. Tanada gave as his 
reason for resigning the “cynical cor- 


ruption” of the party in power. It was - 
this same party, incidentally, which had . 


slapped the one-percent-of-gross-income 
tax on private schools (mostly Catho- 
lic). Tanada’s resignation becomes 
more impressive by the fact that he 
refused to support any of the presiden- 
tial candidates. Hundreds have flocked 
to his standard. 
ANSELMO EpMUNDO 
Address withheld. 


Correction 
Eprtor: I’m sure that neither the ener- 
getic members of the California Cen- 
tennials Commission nor any other 
native or adopted sons and daughters 
of California are in agreement with you 
in your Current Comment (12/3, p. 
268) that “by a happy coincidence, the 
centennial of the coming of the Jesuits 
to California will be celebrated almost 
three months to the day after the cele- 
bration, on September 9 of this year, 
of the centennial of California’s ad- 
mission to the Union as a State.” The 
purported coincidence is not happy be- 
cause it is simply not correct. The 
thirty-first star was added officially to 
the flag on September 9, 1850, when 
California joined the family of States. 
So the centennial of this admission will 
be celebrated next September, nine 
months after the celebration of the 
centennial of the arrival of the Jesuits 
in California. 

It might be of interest to add that 


ii 


the current centennial celebrations in 
the Golden State are triple in nature. 
1948 was the centennial of the discovery 
of gold, 1949 has been the centennial 
year of the “days of old, the days of 
gold, the days of °49,” i.e., the Gold 
Rush; finally, 1950 will be celebrated 
as indicated above. 
Joun B. McG torn, S.J. 
History Department 
University of San Francisco 


(We are sorry to have “scooped” the 
Centennial Commission by a year. 
Information Please Almanac for 1947 
gives the date of California’s admission 
to the Union as September 9, 1849. 
They give as their source a question- 
naire to State Librarians. Ep.) 


Arriba Espana! 
Epitor: As a Spaniard who has also 
been living in Portugal, let me say that 
Mr. Pattee’s article “Spain and Por- 
tugal and the Holy Year” (11/26, p. 
223) is one of the most accurate and 
best studies about Spain and Portugal 
I ever read in the United States. 
President Roosevelt said in his Mes- 
sage to Congress (Jan. 6, 1945): 


Peace can be made and kept only 
by the united determination of free 
and peace-loving peoples who are 
willing to work together, willing to 
help one another, willing to respect 
and tolerate and try to understand 
one another’s opinions and feel- 
ings. . . . Nations, like individuals, 
do not always see alike or think 
alike, and international coopera- 
tion and progress are not helped 
by any nation assuming that it has 
a monopoly of wisdom or virtue. 
Mr. Pattee’s article was a clear expres- 
sion of those beautiful words of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and it is a better con- 
tribution to the peace of the world and 
to the understanding between peoples, 
which is in my opinion the real solu- 
tion for many problems of the world 
today, than the criminal ostracism to 
which Spain has been submitted by 
the personal malice of many politicians 
of different nations. 
Joacutmm A. RAMIREZ 
Champaign, Il. 





(In a brief editorial comment on p. 332 
of this issue our readers are urged to ex- 
press their views in “Letters to the Editor.” 
We would like to receive many more very 
short, one-paragraph, communications from 
representative readers. Ep.) 
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Federal housing anti-bias ruling 

It is difficult to see why any subtle schemes of social 
regimentation or moral pressure need be read into the 
announcement, made on December 2 by Solicitor General 
Philip B. Perlman, that Federal Housing Administration 
funds will not be lent for new houses or apartments 
where occupancy or use is restricted on the grounds of 
race, creed or color. Mr. Perlman made it plain that he 
was speaking not only for President Truman but for 
other top officials of the Government as well, and that the 
Veterans’ Administration would follow suit. No housing 
project built with the aid of FHA insurance can obtain 
FHA assistance if, after a set date, it contains a written 
agreement or covenant explicitly excluding owners or 
tenants on the grounds already mentioned. The ruling 
does not apply to mortgage insurance already in force, 
nor to Public Housing Administration projects. Locali- 
ties can still use PHA funds to set up, if they wish, 
separate housing projects of whites and Negroes. Legal 
basis for the ruling was set by the celebrated 6-0 Supreme 
Court decision in May of this year, which held that re- 
strictive covenants could not be legally enforced. The 
principle operating in this ruling is analogous to that 
which governed the Catholics of this country when they 
objected to Federal aid for schools being placed at the 
disposition of the various States, which could withhold 
it from Catholics, Negroes or anyone else as they saw fit. 
The principle supposes that when the States consider 
themselves unable to finance their own housing loans and 
apply to the Federal Government for aid, they must ex- 
pect to receive the help in terms of the nation’s own 
policy. This is one of complete equality for all citizens, 
regardless of race, color or creed. The situation was 
ruefully but accurately described by Ed Hiles, executive 
vice president of the Georgia Savings and Loan League, 
who said his organization had always been opposed to 
the Government’s entrance into the housing field and 
warned “just such as this could happen.” Said Mr. Hiles: 
“Once you ask Uncle Sam to subsidize you, you've got 
to also be prepared to accept and carry out what he tells 
you to do.” 


We give up 

We have just about given up trying to keep pace with 
that man Lewis. The daily papers, with their numerous 
editions, can do it, perhaps, but not a plodding weekly. 
Consider what happened to last week’s AMERICA. At 
12:01 on the morning of December 1, which happened 
to be our press day, Mr. Lewis, contrary to all informed 
guesses, ordered the miners to resume the strike that 
had been interrupted on November 9. Later that morn- 
ing, rushing to make our deadline, we broke up the 
comment pages in order to give our readers the latest 
on Lewis. A few hours later, with AMERICA, as we 
thought, safely to bed, came the news that the mine 
leader had called the strike off and returned to the 
three-day week. All our frenzied work had been in vain. 
We take some consolation, however, from the fact that 
our estimate of the maneuver was substantially correct. 
“If President Truman,” we wrote, “continues to wait it 
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out until a real crisis impends, Mr. Lewis will be obliged 
to order the men back.” We did not dream, though, that 
Mr. Lewis would retreat so quickly. Apparently, the 
opposition of the miners to another walkout was strong- 
er than anyone imagined. For the rest, we note ironically 
that the NAM and the publisher of Business Week, who 
both want Congress to outlaw industry-wide bargaining, 
ought to be very happy over the switch in Mr. Lewis’ 
tactics. The mining leader, abandoning hope of reaching 
agreement with the organized operator groups, announced 
on December 1 that he would negotiate and sign con- 
tracts on an individual company basis. Now it’s the 
employers who are holding out for industry-wide bar- 
gaining! 


IUE organizes 

In a situation that can be described only as confusion 
worse confounded, the CIO’s newly chartered Inter- 
national Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Work- 
ers (IUE-CIO) met on November 28 in Philadelphia to 
fix a sourse for the future. On hand were 400 delegates 
claiming to represent 221,325 workers in 133 freshly 
chartered locals. The executive branch of the Federal 
Government, conscious of a delicate security problem in 
the electrical industry, quickly made clear its sympathies 
for the fledgling anti-communist union in its fight to the 
finish with the old United Electrical Workers (UE). 
President Truman sent a very cordial message to the 
delegates expressing confidence that electrical workers 
would shun all “subversive activity” and build a union 
“representative of their hopes and aspirations as loyal 
American citizens.” Secretary of Navy Matthews, Secre- 
tary of Labor Tobin and Secretary of the Air Force 
Symington all took time off to address the convention 
personally. From the judicial branch of the Government, 
however, which was confronted with an entirely different 
problem, the delegates received some forty brickbats in 
the shape of severely restrictive injunctions. This led 
James B. Carey, chairman of IUE’s temporary adminis- 
trative committee, to indulge in a hasty and regrettable 
attack on the courts. Said Mr. Carey: 

The courts are being used in this situation by people 

who want to destroy the courts, and it is high time 

that the officers and locals of this organization take 

steps to defy these irresponsible, confused and igno- 

rant judges. 
That communist-dominated UE is using the courts to 
hamstring the new union happens to be true. It also 
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happens to be true that UE has a legal right to petition 
for injunctions, and that the courts, wherever jurisdic- 
tional claims are obscure, have a right and even a duty 
to grant them. In his calmer moments Mr. Carey, who 
was understandably incensed by these legal obstacles to 
the accomplishment of a good and patriotic task, would 
concede that a democracy must fight its enemies only 
by democratic means. Before adjourning the delegates 
voted to postpone both their constitutional convention 
and the election of officers until late next summer. By 
that time NLRB elections—wanted immediately by IUE 
but resisted by UE—will have removed some of the 
obscurity and confusion which now prevail in the UE- 
IUE struggle. 


Profit sharers meet 

Organized two years ago, the Council of Profit Sharing 
Industries recently concluded a successful two-day meet- 
ing in New York. On the testimony of the 150 firms 
which currently constitute the Council’s membership, 
some form of profit sharing is the high road which leads 
to industrial peace and a higher standard of living. Ac- 
cording to William Loeb, publisher of the Manchester, 
N. H., Morning Union and vice-chairman of the Council, 
there has been only one work stoppage in the 150 profit 
sharing firms since 1947. During that time profits split 
with employes ran from ten per cent of their annual 
salaries to fifty per cent. The average was twenty-five 
per cent. Among the interested spectators at the Council’s 
sessions was a lay committee of three members appointed 
by his Eminence Francis Cardinal Spellman. John Quincy 
Adams, chairman of the committee and president of the 
Manhattan Refrigerating Company, told the press that 
his group intended to submit to the Cardinal a favor- 
able report on what they had seen and learned. Re-elected 
chairman of the Council was H. C. Nicholas, president 
of the Quality Castings Company, Orrville, Ohio. Read- 
ers will recall that we carried an article on Mr. Nicholas 
in our issue of October 22. We hope to run a full account 
of the New York meeting in the very near future. Mean- 
while, interested AMERICA subscribers can obtain litera- 
ture on profit sharing by writing to the headquarters of 
the Council of Profit Sharing Industries, First National 
Tower, Akron, Ohio. 


North Atlantic Pact makes progress 
On December 1 in Paris the defense ministers of the 
twelve North Atlantic Pact nations reached unanimous 
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agreement on general stategic concepts for the integrated 
defense of the North Atlantic area. Though the commit- 
tee, of which American Defense Secretary Louis Johnson 
is the head, reached other important decisions, the agree- 
ment on over-all strategy was the major accomplishment 
of the Paris meeting. In passing the Military Assistance 
Program (MAP) bill last September the U.S. Senate set 
aside $1 billion for military aid to the Atlantic Pact 
nations. There was a catch, however, in the bill. The 
Senate demanded that the President of the United States 
approve a plan of “integrated” North Atlantic defense 
before more than $100 million of this MAP money could 
be spent. The Paris meeting opened the gate so that 
military aid could flow. True, a delay of a few weeks 
is expected before the President actually approves 
the plans. But in the meantime other plans are under way 
to dispatch the first shipment of arms to the Atlantic 
Pact nations early in January. Urgent speed is needed 
in these shipments, for the nations of Western Europe 
are still extremely weak militarily. Some observers be- 
lieve that Russia, the only possible aggressor on the 
Continent today, could easily overrun Western Europe 
with almost no immediate preparation. The western com- 
munist parties, though much weaker than they were two 
years ago, could still be of considerable assistance to 
such a Soviet adventure. Thus, the agreement at Paris 
comes none too soon. In the dangerous climate of the 
postwar world there is no substitute for power and 
preparedness. 


The CAIP on China 
While the U.S. delegation to the UN was temporizing 
with the Far Eastern situation, the Catholic Association 
for International Peace raised the question of interna- 
tional morality with particular reference to China. The 
United States, asserted the CAIP, has already lost much 
of its self-respect, its friendship with the people of China 
and its position of leadership “through failure to support 
and maintain long-standing obligations.” 
Any further move to recognize Red China would 
flout international morality, violate historical con- 
cepts of international law and the Charter of the 
United Nations, abandon our traditional open-door 
policy and our commitments to China, condemn the 
Chinese people to degrading subjugation, jeopardize 
the welfare and security of the United States and in- 
crease the threat to the peace of the world. 
The resolution further pointed out that the United States 
must be alive to a threefold responsibility in the matter 
of China—responsibility to our own citizens, to the peo- 
ple of the Far East and to the conscience of the world. As 
the CAIP notes, the United States is the only free nation 
capable of effective leadership in world affairs. To 
falter by condoning a fait accompli on the grounds that 
a deed has been done and cannot be easily undone is a 
betrayal of the responsibility thrust upon us by virtue of 
our position in the world. The ultimate solution of the 
China problem can only come about through the com- 
mon action of the UN under the leadership of the United 
States. At the moment, we are doing nothing whatever 
toward providing that leadership. 
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Slight hope for China 

Military disaster in the remnants of Nationalist China 
has made the position of Dr. T. F. Tsiang at the UN ex- 
tremely difficult. As the Nationalist Government fled from 
capital to capital, even the Chinese Delegation realized 
that it would never get a 59-member Political Commit- 
tee to approve at this time its resolution asking the UN 
to condemn the Soviet Union as being responsible for 
China’s plight. China is on the ropes. Moral principles 
notwithstanding, the only thing that impresses the mem- 
ber nations now is the apparent futility of any direct 
action in favor of China. There is still room for hope, 
however, and for two reasons. The Political and Security 
Committee, which has been considering the Nationalist 
charges against Russia, has voted in favor of a tripartite 
resolution introduced by Cuba, Ecuador and Peru. The 
three Latin American countries propose that China’s 
charges be referred to the year-round Little Assembly. 
The Little Assembly would be required to present its 
findings at the regular meeting of the General Assembly 
next fall. Dr. Tsiang has welcomed the plan. The case is 
complex and time is an important element. In view of the 
present attitude of the member nations, the proposal is 
also welcome as a face-saving device. It spares the Chi- 
nese Delegation the embarrassment of a negative vote 
now. The second reason for hope is the fact that the 
U. S. Government is informing other nations that it has 
no intention of recognizing the Communists so long as 
the Nationalists can put up organized resistance on the 
mainland of China. China’s hopes are apparently to be 
measured by her ability to save herself. Though there is 
great sympathy in the UN for China, the next meeting 
of the General Assembly may come too late to affect the 
inexorable sweep of events. Sympathy then will be of 
little avail. 


The Balts finally find champions 

The United Nations was founded more than four and 
a half years ago to secure, among other things, “the 
observance of human rights and fundamental freedoms.” 
It was not until the week of November 28-December 3, 
however, that it got around to the most flagrant violation 
of those rights and freedoms, Russia’s cannibalizing of 
the Baltic states, Latvia, Lithuania and Esthonia. M. 
Chauvel of France led off in the plenary session of 
November 29 with the rollcall of the countries the USSR 
has absorbed. Mr. Santa Cruz of Chile described at the 
December 1 meeting how the Soviet Union “has extended 
itself geographically.” He charged the Russians with 
maintaining ‘“‘a very eloquent silence” in the face of 
thirteen concrete charges of rampant imperialism. The 
same day Mr. Pearson of Canada recalled to Mr. Vishin- 
sky that within the Soviet sphere of influence, “the new 
Soviet Empire,” were included many peoples who previ- 
ously had their own free governments, among them the 
Latvians, Lithuanians and Esthonians. Finally, Great Brit- 
ain’s G. T. Corley Smith at long last spread on the offi- 
cial UN record the rotten story of Soviet barbarism in 
the Baltic nations. During the debate on displaced per- 
sons and refugees on December 3 Mr. Smith openly 


accused the Soviets of deporting more than one-and-one- 
half million Balts to forced labor camps in the Urals, the 
Arctic Circle and Siberia. He invited the Russians to per- 
mit a UN commission to inspect “concentration camps, 
corrective labor camps, forced labor camps—call them 
what you will—in the Soviet Union.” That was the mo- 
ment for Benjamin Cohen and Eleanor Roosevelt of the 
U. S. delegation to come forward and second the 
motion. They preserved what M. Chauvel would call “a 
very eloquent silence.” To the eloquent and courageous 
spokesmen of France, Chile, Canada and Great Britain, 
our congratulations. To the embattled Balts, our apologies 
for the U.S. delegation’s timidity. 


Israeli versus the UN 
Observed Milton Friedman in his “National Spotlight” 
column of Boston’s Jewish Advocate for November 24: 
If Israel in the forthcoming General Assembly de- 
liberations on the future of Jerusalem were faced 
only with the task of defeating the draft statute for 
the city prepared by the UN Conciliation Commis- 
sion for Palestine it would have no great problem 
on its hands. . . . The real problem facing Israel 
is to prevail upon the delegates to erase a decision 
they have already overwhelmingly agreed upon and 
officially recorded. 
The decision, as Mr. Friedman explains, instructed the 
Conciliation Commission to draw up “detailed proposals 
for a permanent international regime for the Jerusalem 
area.” The date of the decision was December 11, 1948 
—one year ago. On September 1 of this year the Com- 
mission, after months of labor, approved a draft plan. 
By November 14 pressure had forced a “clarification” 
of its proposal by the Commission. The UN organs, 
said this statement, would normally act only in “an 
advisory and consultatory capacity,” leaving the local 
administration to Israeli and Arab authorities in Jeru- 
salem. At the opening of debate at Lake Success on 
November 24 the United States supported the weakened 
Conciliation Commission recommendation. Australia, 
prominent in the fight for partition two years ago, 
submitted a resolution calling for a permanent inter- 
national regime for the Holy City and its environs to be 
administered by the UN Trusteeship Council. The Aus- 
tralian resolution was a reaffirmation of the Partition 
Plan of November 27, 1947—a judgment of the world 
community declared “null and void” on December 5 by 
Israel’s Premier, David Ben Gurion. Just as emphatic 
was Foreign Minister Moshe Sharett’s threat of armed 
insurrection if the Australian resolution were adopted. 
Jordan promptly added its refusal to consider any change 
in the area won by battle. 


Weitzman’s warning 

In such an atmosphere a subcommittee of 17 member 
states examined the proposed amendments to the Con- 
ciliation Commission’s draft. Sweden and the Netherlands 
called for pledges of protection of the Holy Places from 
Israel and Jordan (which were freely and cheaply given) 
and demilitarization on both sides of the battles lines 
(which was resolutely refused). The subcommittee was 
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aware of the Vatican’s endorsement of the Australian 
resolution. It has seen a memorandum of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury (dishonestly listed in the Nation of De- 
cember 3 as opposed to internationalization) calling for 
a return to the idea of establishing an international en- 
clave in Jerusalem. On December 2 the subcommittee 
voted 9 to 6 to recommend the Australian resolution, a 
plan acknowledging the “Christian Factor in the Pales- 
tine Equation” pointed out by the American hierarchy 
in its statement on November 18. Forty-eight hours of 
demonstrations followed in Israel with pilgrims to the 
grave of Theodore Herzl, founder of political Zionism, 
pledging themselves “to stand as a fortified wall against 
all attempts to separate Jerusalem [sic] from Israel.” 
It is such bellicose nationalism, matched by armed Arab 
reaction against what it terms “aggressive expansion- 
ism,” that demands the intervention of the world com- 
munity and the safeguarding by international authority 
of territory sacred to three religious groups. On Decem- 
ber 7 the Special Political Committee by a vote of 35 to 
13 voted internationalization of Jerusalem and its en- 
virons. Difficulties of implementation were urged. The 
delegates, however, might well ponder the words of 
Chaim Weitzman, President of Israel, spoken on February 
4, 1948: “I am well aware that the implementation of the 
UN resolution [the partition decision] raises many diff- 
culties, but these difficulties are as nothing compared 
with the dangers that would arise if the UN policy were 
to be altered by force. If that were to happen, which I 
do not believe will, one result would be the decline of the 
United Nations and a grave blow to the very idea of 
international authority.” 


Caesar against God in Czechoslovakia 

Having realistically reassured their priests of the glory 
of a “life shortened by suffering” (AM., 12/10, p. 293), 
the bishops of Czechoslovakia addressed a formal com- 
munication to the communist government demanding the 
fulfillment of the guarantees of religious freedom prom- 
ised in Paragraph 17 of the Republic’s Constitution. The 
bishops had protested before when the legislation giving 
the State complete control over the personnel, teaching, 
finances and management of the Church was publicly 
proposed. Their protest had been answered with “un- 
disguised threats.” Their offer of an oath of allegiance 
with the added reservation “unless it be contrary to the 
laws of God and the Church and the natural rights of 
man” had been brusquely rejected. There was no escaping 
Caesar’s determination to get his offering of incense 
and to win abject submission to his idolatrous claims to 
be the single spiritual monarch of men. On November 17, 
therefore, the bishops of Czechoslovakia spoke their “non 
possumus.” They cannot, they declared, allow the state 
to take over religious instruction. They cannot, without 
abdicating their God-given authority, acquiesce in state 
appointment of the clergy. They cannot tolerate govern- 
ment management of their chancery offices. That their 
refusal may occasion a religious struggle, the bishops 
freely acknowledged. If so, “the whole world will clearly 
see” they asserted, 
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that it was not provoked by us because we are only 
doing our duty in the defense of God’s affairs... . 
We cannot render unto Caesar that which is God’s. 


“There are enough people in this country of the holy 
martyrs,” the bishops are confident, “who are willing 
to sacrifice everything for the right of God and religious 
freedom.” That assurance will soon be put to test. The 
chief of the new “State Office for Church Affairs,” for- 
mer friend of the Nazis, Alexei Cepicka, has promised 
Parliament that anyone opposing the church control laws 
“will be broken as an enemy of the state.” 


Tin Curtain in South Africa 

In the already clouded social climate of South Africa 
a new storm is currently brewing over freedom of the 
press. At least journalists are deducing from a November 
27 speech by F. C. Erasmus, minister of Defense, Posts 
and Telegraphs, delivered at a party rally in Pietretief, 
that press censorship for dispatches to overseas news- 
papers has begun. The pertinent passage of the Min- 
ister’s speech as translated by the South African Press 
Association and reported in the New York Times 
for November 28 runs: 


As Minister of Posts and Telegraphs I want to say 
to those people who send reports to newspapers 
overseas slandering South Africa that they must not 
expect of me that all their reports will reach their 
destination. It is time the government put its foot 
down and the government is doing so. 


Under the Post Office Act of 1911, the Post Master Gen- 
eral has formidable powers. He may reject telegraphic 
messages that do not meet his approval, without incur- 
ring any legal liability to the sender. He need not even 
refund the cable charges. During the Smuts Administra- 
tion this sweeping power was applied by the government 
to prevent the pro-German pamphleteer John Schoeman 
from communicating with the Nuremberg court authori- 
ties. By this means Moslems were also kept from sending 
cables to the United Nations. The Nationalists under 
Prime Minister Daniel F. Malan have had a bone to 
pick with the press ever since they came to power some 
eighteen months ago. They complain of misrepresenta- 
tion, both at home and abroad. It looks as though there 
might be some new legislation aimed at the press when 
Parliament reconvenes in the coming year. Is South 
Africa emulating the big black bear to the north? Is 
she hiding herself behind a tin curtain? 


Letters to the editor 

As a group, Catholics seem to be less articulate than 
their fellows. Perhaps our readers are paying us a com- 
pliment by their reserve in writing letters to the editor 
for publication in AMERICA. This reserve may mean that 
by and large they agree with everything we publish. We 
feel sure, however, that many feel an impulse to tell us 
whether they agree or disagree with us, but do not act on 
the idea because of lack of time or a natural hesitancy 
to appear in print. Actually, we very much like to get 
short, pithy letters for publication. If you have informa- 
tion you think others should have on the subjects we deal 
with, haven’t you some obligation to spread the truth? 
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When the second session of the 8lst Congress opens on 
January 3, a determined effort will be made to secure 
further subsidies to build up our merchant marine. When 
that happens, however, there is sure to be an unholy row 
in view of a recent report of the Hardy subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments, the “watchdog of the Treasury.” This sub- 
committee had been instructed to investigate a report, 
presented by the Comptroller General, Lindsey C. War- 
ren, of an audit of the affairs of the U.S. Maritime Com- 
mission, charging serious irregularities. 

According to Mr. Warren, the Commission undertook 
the construction of six vessels for $150 million, and sold 
them to three private lines for $70 million. The differ- 
ence of $80 million constituted a subsidy to those lines. 
Of this amount, charged Mr. Warren, “not less than $25 
million must be considered as excessive, due to various 
irregular procedures, inaccurate calculations and unjus- 
tifiably liberal interpretations” of the law. 

This “governmentese” was later translated into more 

brutal language by Rep. Clare E. Hoffman: “one reaches 
the opinion that somewhere around $25 million of the 
taxpayers’ money was expended for the benefit of private 
interests” (House Report No. 1423, p. 28). 
’ In this same report, the subcommittee itself used 
language hardly less harsh. It found that the determina- 
tions reached by the Commission for the amount of sub- 
sidies “appear to be supported by meager evidence,” 
that they were “based upon assumptions . . . almost de- 
void of foundation, and calculations derived from these 
assumptions were replete with errors and inaccuracies” 
(p. 21). The subcommittee found Commissioners unco- 
operative and ill-informed, with the exception of Com- 
missioner Raymond S. McKeough, whom it found very 
cooperative and with a detailed knowledge. In fact, the 
hearings show that Mr. McKeough had tried in vain to 
turn the Commission from its course. The present Chair- 
man, Gen. Philip B. Fleming, disclaimed any responsibil- 
ity or even knowledge of the facts, which occurred before 
he joined the Commission on June 4 of this year. 

This sensational report, which went almost unnoticed 
in the press, caused a cleavage between the Committee 
on Expenditures and the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, to which the Commission is responsible, 
and which is charged with maritime legislation. The latter 
Committee seems bent on a whitewash of the Commission, 
according to the Washington Post (11/11/49). 

In the Congress, three things may happen: some Com- 
missioners may be removed from office, as Mr. Hoffman 
demands; or the Commission itself may be abolished, as 
the subcommittee recommends; or, at the very least, a 
determined effort will be made to tighten up the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 before any further subsidies are 
granted by Congress. Witrrip Parsons 





UNDERSCORINGS 











The sixty-odd novitiates and seminaries reported in the 
June Interracial Review by Rev. Ray Bernard, S.J., as ad- 
mitting Negroes (AM., 7/30, p. 473) have now increased 
to 111. Father Bernard’s tabulation in the November issue 
of the Review gives the following figures: 23 orders and 
congregations of men, with 52 notitiates and seminaries; 
25 institutes for women, wth 35 novitiates; 15 institutes 
for. brothers, with 24 houses of training. Seventeen 
diocesan seminaries are known to admit Negroes. 

> Brazil observed its first national Thanksgiving Day on 
November 24. The bill establishing the holiday became 
law on August 17 of this year. Credit for the success 
of the campaign for a Brazilian Thanksgiving must go 
largely to the Noelist Union, a women’s Catholic Action 
group, whose work was reported in this column on 
March 26. The ambition of the Noelist Union is the ob- 
servance of Thanksgiving by all the Americas. The Union 
may raise its sights now, of course, after the address of 
Pius XII to visiting U. S. Congressmen on November 28, 
in which he expressed the wish that the American prac- 
tice of dedicating a national holiday to giving thanks to 
God might become universal. 

> The Mundelein College (Chicago) Magnificat Medal 
for 1949 was presented by Cardinal Stritch to Mrs. Mary 
Blake Finan, Chicago social worker, on November 29. 
Mrs. Finan devoted herself to the problems of crime 
prevention and juvenile delinquency, and served for 32 
years as a social case worker in the Chicago criminal 
courts. . . . The College of Steubenville, Ohio, conferred 
its first Poverello Medal (named in honor of St. Francis 
of Assisi) upon Alcoholics Anonymous during the col- 
lege’s Founder’s Day celebrations, December 7 and 8. 
The medal is to be given annually to an individual or 
organization contributing to the greater good of human- 
ity. . . . Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, who succeeded the late 
Count Bernadotte as UN Mediator in Palestine, received 
the Drexel Medal of Xavier University, New Orleans, 
December 15. 

PA despatch from Tel Aviv to the New York Times 
November 21 announced that the Israeli Government 
had turned over to the Soviet Union “all property in 
Israel to which the Russian Church or Government has 
clear title.” This transfer, said the despatch, is natural, 
“as Israel recognized the Soviet Union as successor au- 
thority to the Czarist regime.” In a letter to the Times, 
November 29, Archbishop Vitaly, of the U.S. and Cana- 
dian Russian Orthodox Diocese, points out that, under 
this pretext, Israel has transferred to the Soviets the 
private property of the Russian Orthodox Palestine Soci- 
ety and the Russian Orthodox Mission—property which 
had never belonged to the Czars, and which the British 
had steadfastly refused to give to the USSR. One is 
becoming accustomed, but not reconciled, to Israel’s 
cavalier conduct in international relations. C.K. 
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Christian unions at London 


After what Walter Reuther, acting leader of the CIO 
delegation, called “the one explosive issue” had been 
settled by compromise, the Free World Labor Confer- 
ence at London proceeded toward its goal with a fair 
degree of unanimity. The goal was the formal founding 
of a new international labor federation dedicated to free, 
democratic trade unionism; the issue which threatened 
to wreck the conference was the demand of the Christian 
Syndicates of Western Europe to participate in the meet- 
ing on a basis of equality with other union groups, and 
the opposing of this demand by certain Socialist unions. 

As AMERICA reported two weeks ago, the opposition 
of the Dutch and Belgian Socialists—both of whom fear, 
and not without reason, that they may soon be minority 
groups in their respective countries—was especially ob- 
stinate. To maintain their position in the face of the 
growing power and influence of the Christian Syndicates 
they felt the need of whatever prestige might derive from 
affiliation with the new labor international, and of deny- 
ing such prestige to their competitors. In addition, of 
course, the traditional laicism and anti-clericalism of 
continental socialism predisposed them to object on ideo- 
logical grounds to fellowship with the Christian unions. 

Happily, the twenty-one-man American delegation, 
representing the AFL, CIO and the United Mine Workers, 
was in no mood to submit to the stale prejudices and 
ignoble fears of the Socialists. The only possible ground 
on which the Americans might have agreed to bar the 
Christian unions was the traditional one of opposition 
to “dualism,” but in view of the notorious split in U.S. 
labor, to have raised this objection would have been 
ludicrous. On the other hand, important reasons impelled 
the CIO and AFL to side with the Christian Syndicates. 

In the first place, since the Christian unions are free, 
democratic and notably opposed to communism, it would 
be illogical to exclude them from an organization dedi- 
cated to free, democratic trade unionism and set up in 
opposition to the communist-dominated World Federation 
of Trade Unions. 

In the second place, from their numerous contacts with 
Christian trade union leaders, European representatives 
of the AFL and CIO have come to see that so far as 
ideology is concerned, the Christian Syndicates are closer 
to American ideals of trade unionism than are the social- 
ist unions of Europe. While the average American labor 
leader is still not too happy over the religious overtones 
of Christian trade unionism—and would, no doubt, like 
to see a merger with the right-wing Socialists—he can 
appreciate, at least, that the Christian Syndicates are 
bona fide labor unions and talk a labor language he 
understands. 

Finally, the American delegation went to London de- 
termined that the new world labor group would not be 
dominated by the Socialists. Without the votes of the 
Christian Syndicates, such domination could be avoided 
only with the greatest difficulty. 

For all these reasons the Americans insisted that the 
Christian Syndicates be invited, and they won their 
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point. They were obliged, however, to agree to a con- 
dition. By the terms of the resolution adopted by the 
conference, the Christian trade unions are given the right 
to affiliate “on the understanding that before the next 
congress in two years’ time they, along with all other 
affliated bodies, accept and give effect to the principle 
of affiliation to one trade union international.” 

To appreciate the full meaning of this compromise, as 
well as to avoid inflated hopes for the future, it should 
be noted that the Christian labor leaders demand not 
affiliation with the projected world labor body but the 
right to participate in the London meeting. They took 
this stand because they were not prepared to accept the 
obligations of membership in the new international until 
they knew what those obligations would be. It will be 
necessary for them now to refer the question of affilia- 
tion to their memberships. 

At the present time a majority of the Christian lead- 
ers, regardless of whether or not it means disbanding the 
International Confederation of Christian Trade Unions, 
are skeptical about affiliation. In fact, the condition at- 
tached by the London conference has little practical im- 
portance. If the Christian unions affiliate with the new 
world labor body, financial reasons will dictate the dis- 
solution of their existing international. They are in no 
position to support both bodies. 

Thus, the compromise at London poses a major policy 
decision for the Christian Syndicates. They must decide 
whether they are going to strive for their goals as a 
constituent part of a larger world body, or continue on 
their present course as an independent group. In the 
latter event they would, most certainly, attempt to col- 
laborate with the new world group and work loyally 
with it to achieve common objectives. The importance 
of this decision cannot be exaggerated. 


Negroes, Communists 
and civil rights 


At the discussion on communist infiltration in minority 
groups, held by the Committee on un-American Activities 
in Washington in July of this year, Manning Johnson, 
Negro labor leader and former member of the Communist 
Party, stated: 
The Communists are fighting for control of the 
Negroes, and in order to do that they must destroy 
the Negro leadership we have in NAACP (National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 
ple), the Urban League, and other organizations 
which have some of the finest leaders that the Negro 
race has ever produced. . . . As a result of their 
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efforts, considerable progress has been made. Paul 
Robeson would like to destroy that progress, because 
he would like to ride into power on the broken backs 
of Negro leaders who are good Americans. 


To further the Presidential program for civil rights, the 
NAACP recently initiated a “Civil Rights Mobilization” 
of non-communist, civil-rights-minded organizations. On 
November 14, William L. Patterson, national executive 
secretary of the Civil Rights Congress, wrote a lengthy 
letter to Roy Wilkins, acting NAACP secretary, offering 
the “support” and “cooperation” of the CRC in the 
Mobilization and asking why the CRC had not been 
included in the list of organizations invited to partici- 
pate. In the hearings mentioned above, the CRC was 
characterized by Manning Johnson as a “communist- 
front organization which is at the present time operating.” 

On November 22 Mr. Wilkins answered Mr. Patterson’s 
letter in words that completely confirmed the charges 
made against the Communists by Mr. Johnson. They also 
show why it is that the Negroes of America have no use 
for communist assistance in their struggle for an equitable 
share in civil rights. Explaining that the NAACP exclu- 
sion of the CRC had been deliberate, Mr. Wilkins went 
on to say: 


We remember the Scottsboro case and our experi- 
ence there with the International Labor Defense, one 
of the predecessors of the Civil Rights Congress. 
We remember that the present Civil Rights Congress 
is composed of the remnants of the ILD and other 
groups. We remember that in the Scottsboro case 
the NAACP was subjected to the most unprincipled 
vilification. We remember the campaign of slander 
in the Daily Worker... . 

We of the NAACP remember that during the war, 
when Negro Americans were fighting for their jobs 
on the home front and fighting for decent treatment 
in the armed services, we could get no help from 
the organizations on the extreme left. They aban- 
doned the fight for Negro rights on the ground that 
such a campaign would “interfere with the war 
effort.” As soon as Russia was attacked by Ger- 
many, they dropped the Negro question and con- 
centrated all effort in support of the war in order . 
to help the Soviet Union. 

American Negroes, and especially the NAACP, 
cannot forget this. It seems to us to prove conclu- 
sively (even if there were not mountains of addition- 
al proof) that the organizations of the extreme left, 
when they campaign for civil rights, or on behalf of 
a minority, do so as a secondary consideration, 
activity upon which is certainly to be weighted, 
shaped, angled or abandoned in accordance with the 
Communist Party ‘line.’ 


Citing the case of the non-Stalinist Negro truck drivers 
who were indicted, tried and convicted in Minneapolis 
under the Smith Act, Mr. Wilkins recalled the complete 
inaction of the CRC at the time, and the subsequent 
vitriolic attacks made by the CRC upon the NAACP. 
Again he asserted: 
In the present Civil Rights Mobilization we have no 
desire for that kind of cooperation, or that kind of 
unity. . . . The organizations sponsoring this Civil 
Rights Mobilization are seeking the enactment of 
civil-rights legislation to the end that minority 
groups may be more fully protected in their rights 


under the American Constitution and the American 
concept of democracy. We do not believe, in the 
light of the consistent performance of the Civil 
Rights Congress and its associates, that this is their 
end objective. 
If there should seem to be—though there is not—any 
“mystery” about the attitude towards communism of 
the leading Negro organizations of this country, this 
forthright declaration will certainly dispel it. It was an 
act of no small courage, for the writer was well aware 
of the infinite resources the Communists command for 
misinterpreting plain language and for assassinating char- 
acters. The country owes Mr. Wilkins a debt of gratitude 
for making the question at issue so unmistakably clear. 


New Zealand’s right turn 


When Prime Minister Peter Fraser’s Labor Government 
went down swinging in the New Zealand national elec- 
tion on November 30, the election loss after fourteen 
years in power caused mild excitement in the American, 
British and colonial conservative press. The two small 
islands constituting New Zealand, where the Common- 
wealth’s earliest experiment with welfare democracy be- 
gan, were cited as pioneers leading the way back to 
freedom from the jungle of “statism.” But their glee 
was short lived. “Socialism” in New Zealand had gone 
down swinging, but brief consideration indicated that 
the whole game wasn’t lost because of one strike-out. 

These chastening second thoughts were based on three 
considerations. In the first place it wasn’t really socialism 
that struck out. It was the New Zealand Labor Party. 
The new Nationalist Government under Sidney G. Hol- 
land has promised to keep in force most of the beneficial 
social-welfare measures enacted by its predecessor. 
Though it pledges itself to reduce state control of in- 
dustry and trade and to encourage free enterprise, it 
also claims credit with the Labor Party as co-generator 
of the welfare state. The welfare state is not leaving New 
Zealand. It will merely undergo a few curtailments in 
favor of individual and group liberties. 

Another reason for sober second thoughts was the evi- 
dent lack of parallel between the British and New Zealand 
political, economic and social scenes. A farming colony 
in the South Pacific that affords ample footroom for 
1,802,000 citizens can hardly point an example of how 
the welfare state will work in the highly industrialized 
and heavily populated heart of a trade empire. 

New Zealand, moreover, enjoys a homogeneity that 
deserves consideration. Heir of the rich political experi- 
ence of the older democracies, she has the youth and 
vigor to profit by it. Socially she is not burdened with 
England’s class and tradition problems. Religion, lan- 
guage and race have never been large issues, because she 
is ninety per cent white, English-speaking and Protestant. 
There is no great gap between the wealthy and the poor, 
and this was true even before the Labor Party assumed 
power fourteen years ago. 

Furthermore, her national finances are uncomplicated. 
She exports four major products: wool, lamb, butter and 
cheese, and sells three-quarters of the total to Britain. 
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At present she shares the hazards of the sterling bloc 
with her biggest customer, but, being an agricultural 
country, she does not fully experience Britain’s financial 
headaches, or her pressure to export to dollar areas. 
The fortunes of the welfare state in New Zealand, then, 
can scarcely be a preview of what the future holds for 
Britain’s Labor Government. 

If the New Zealand venture was expected to brief 
Britain on the compatibility of the welfare state and 
democracy, it must be remembered also that democracy 
of the New Zealand brand is vastly different from that 
of the mother country. While Britain, like America, ex- 
presses her democracy largely by freedom, New Zealand 
stresses rather the element of equality. Individuals and 
groups must be leveled so that as far as possible all 
share the same economic, social and cultural benefits 
and opportunities. A New Zealander might consider it 
somewhat dangerous if his liberties were curtailed; but 
his political sense would be outraged and he would con- 
sider it downright undemocratic if half his fellow citizens 
received twice as high a salary as the other half. Instead 
of putting four freedoms on a par, they have apotheo- 
sized the one civic virtue of equality. As Leslie Lipson 
says in The Politics of Equality: “If any sculptured alle- 
gory were placed at the approaches of Auckland or 
Wellington harbor, it would assuredly be a statue of 
equality.” 

A second look at the New Zealand political scene shows 
that few valid conclusions about the future of the British 
welfare state can be drawn from the recent election re- 
sults in her South Pacific dominion. Perhaps it was for 
that reason that the British conservative press, after a 
few days of gleeful trumpeting, trailed off into rueful 
silence with the realization that Britain is still the real 
testing ground. 


Beyond Politics, II 


As late as November 22 the correspondence columns of 
the London Times carried four Letters to the Editor 
commenting on the October 30 “leader,” entitled “‘Cath- 
olicism Today.” The correspondence, often as confused 
as the provocative article, discussed the relations of 
Catholics with non-Catholics in the world crisis. 

While a London editor was preparing these letters for 
the press, most of them calling for the cooperation of 
religious-minded men, an audience in Columbus, Ohio, 
was listening to a prominent Catholic layman, Thomas 
H. Mahony of Boston, elaborating the same theme. As 
President of the Catholic Association for International 
Peace, Mr. Mahony was addressing the 34th annual meet- 
ing of the World Alliance for International Friendship 
through Religion. 

To the president of the CAIP the issue is as clear 
as it was to President Truman in his Armistice Day 
address at the luncheon of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews (cf. “The Burden of Brotherhood,” 
Am. 11/26/p. 222). Mr. Mahony described the crisis in 
these words: “We are confronted with this world-wide 
challenge, which never before has been thrown down to 
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man in so cosmic a manner or area. It is the legendary 
but lethal challenge of evil to good—the challenge of 
anti-God.” In the considered judgment of the President 
of the United States, 

It is only the people of religious faith throughout 


the world who have the power to overcome the force 
of tyranny. Their religious concepts are the only 
sure foundation of the democratic ideal. 


In the logic of the president of the Catholic Association 
for International Peace such people should combine their 
moral and religious forces: 

in a joint effort to defeat the common enemy which 


denies those very truths by which men live and with- 
out which life has no logical meaning or sensible 


purpose. 
“A common belief in God and his moral law is ample 
basis,” Mr. Mahony believes, “for all men of good will 
to combine their efforts towards these ends. The existence 
of a common enemy in atheistic communism is more than 
enough to necessitate such united and coordinated 
efforts.” 

Such collaboration would not be a recruiting of allies 
in what Pravda and Protestants and Other Americans 
United term “the program of political Catholicism” or 
“the Vatican holy war against the Soviet.” For the peril 
is larger than communism. Indeed, communism is but a 
manifestation of the decay attacking the spiritual founda- 
tions of our civic and social institutions. It is not a 
frenetic feud between some ecclesiastics in the Vatican 
and some bureaucrats in the Kremlin that holds the world 
in fear, but the clash, described by President Truman, 
between “those who look up and know there is a greater 
power than man in the universe” and “those who look 
down and are strictly materialistic.” 

In that struggle the Catholic Church is perforce in- 
volved. J. M. Lalley appraises the implications of that 
involvement under the title “The War of the Absolutes” 
in the November 23 issue of Human Events. Mr. Lalley 
takes a limited view of the Church as a purely human 
organization and comes to an inconclusive judgment on 
its “political” efforts to maintain its existence as a re- 
ligious society. With the survival of Catholicism as an 
ecclesiastical institution, even as a system of sanctifica- 
tion, few non-Catholics can be expected to be intimately 
interested. 

Their indifference about the future of the Catholic 
Church is beside the point—not least because the Church 
possesses the divine guarantee of her essential indestruc- 
tibility. It is not Catholicism but civilization that is to be 
saved by religious-minded men of all faiths. The City of 
Man is more imperiled than the City of God. In that siege, 
men of differing religious inspiration are expected equally 
to man the walls, finding their instinct for valor in the 
defense of human values precisely in the religious in- 
spiration they cherish. 

Nor should such labors be mostly negative under @ 
“Stop Communism” flag. Religion imposes obligations 
larger than mere passive “defense” of human dignity. 
“The stakes are,” as Pius XII said ten years ago, “the 
construction, nay, the very soul of the society of to- 
morrow.” 
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Can Stalin 
expect a bust? 





Benjamin L. Masse 





C ONTRARY TO THE FOND postwar expectations 
of the Kremlin, American capitalism has not yet fallen 
flat on its face. There has been no repetition of the 
sharp break in prices, production and employment which 
followed World War I. The “disinflation” that set in 
last November and ran its course in July was so mild 
that its effects internationally were relatively inconse- 
quential. Despite this evidence of unexpected vitality, 
Soviet leaders still feel confident that a major American 
depression is in the cards. With the continued growth 
of capitalism, Marxist theory calls for ever severer crises 
—and Marxist theory is, for the men in the Kremlin, 
infallible. Should the theory fail, not only would Marx- 
ism be dealt a mortal blow ideologically; the whole 
Soviet time-table for world conquest would have to be 
revised. It might even have to be abandoned. 

While it would be a mistake to exaggerate the role 
of American capitalism in the cold war, it would be 
equally wrong to underestimate it. What is being chal- 
lenged today is much more than a system of producing 
and distributing wealth. As President Truman empha- 
sized, in his notable talk to the directors of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews on November 18, 
Soviet communism questions the whole basis of our way 
of life—our worship of God, our code of morals, our 
approach to truth, our ideals of family life and social 
relations. To such a challenge there can be no purely 
economic answer, and this truth is coming to be better 
understood. Yet it remains true that Soviet Russia is 
challenging our economic system also, and the serious- 
ness of this challenge must be acknowledged. Just as 
man cannot live by bread alone, so he cannot live with- 
out it. All over the world, millions of men—inadequately 
clothed, housed and fed—are very conscious of the duel 
between American capitalism and Soviet collectivism. 
They are not so persuaded as we would like to believe 
that our system is superior. A major depression here, 
with eight or ten million unemployed, would furnish a 
fertile field for communist propaganda. 

There are other considerations. We have been able to 
finance the rehabilitation and rearmament of Western 
Europe, as well as our own expanded military establish- 
ment, out of the fat, so to speak, of the American 
economy. So enormous has been our output of goods 
and services these past three years that the average 
American has scarcely felt the loss either of what we 
have given away or of what we have spent on our post- 
war army, navy and air force. Suppose the national 
product should fall twenty-five or thirty per cent; would 
the American people be willing then to continue financ- 
ing the Marshall Plan and the Atlantic Pact? 


If you are an economist in the USSR, you had better 
be predicting the collapse of the American economy 
—or else. Father Masse offers but cold comfort to 
the Kremlin propagandists. On the other hand, he 
feels that there are elements in our economy and 
business psychology that will bear watching. There is 
no room for complacency. 


Furthermore, is it not possible, or even likely, that 
a major depression here might create so many problems 
at home that we would have no time to worry about 
conditions abroad? Some observers doubt whether our 
political institutions would survive another 1929. Cer- 
tainly, the eleven million young men and women who 
fought World War II, and who would be among the 
worst victims of a depression, would be less patient 
under the lash of unemployment, foreclosures and bank- 
ruptcies than were their parents before them. 

How prepared are we to avoid another 1929, or any- 
thing closely resembling it? Let us draw up a balance 
sheet and see. 

On the positive side, there is first of all the new 
approach to life in Washington. Old-fashioned laissez- 
faire is dead. No administration, regardless of political 
belief, will ever again permit the so-called natural laws 
of economics to work their inexorable way with the 
American people. Even “Mr. Republican,” Senator Rob- 
ert Taft, voted for the Employment Act of 1946. Though 
there is some vagueness about this law—there had to be 
if people as far apart ideologically as Senators Taft and 
Murray were going to vote for it—no one can have any 
doubt about the intent behind it. The Congress has 
clearly stated that the Federal Government does have 
some responsibility to promote “maximum employment, 
production and purchasing power.” Over the manner in 
which Washington should exercise this power there is a 
good deal of controversy. There is no controversy over 
the principle. Almost everyone now admits that the gov- 
ernment has a positive task to perform in the economic 
sphere. It is no longer just the policeman of laissez-faire 
theory. 

Some time ago the Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment—an organization of business leaders—issued a 
study called “The Uses and Dangers of Direct Controls 
in Peacetime.” CED lauded the adaptability of our free 
economy in the postwar period. It proudly instanced the 
speed with which the shift from a wartime to a peace- 
time economy was effected, the smoothness with which 
war veterans were absorbed into industry, the enormous 
expansion of production to overcome numerous short- 
ages. Yet CED is under no illusions. It also said: 


Experience has provided no assurance that the free 
economy, unaided, can maintain stability of the over- 
all level of prices, employment or production. Here 
is an essential area of government action to supple- 
ment the free economy. But the action needed is not 
resort to direct controls, but further advance to- 
wards monetary, fiscal and other policies for sta- 
bility that will leave the market free to perform its 
essential functions. 
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Only the most unreconstructed individualists would quar- 
rel with that; and their number is decreasing annually. 

After the changed philosophy of Washington, put the 
unchanged philosophy of Moscow as the second item on 
the credit side. Ironically, the brutal, war-breeding im- 
perialism of the Kremlin has been a main factor in 
staving off the postwar bust on which the Soviet leaders 
strongly counted. If Stalin had shown any respect at 
all for fundamental international decencies, if he had 
abandoned the Marxist thesis of inevitable war between 
communist Russia and the “imperialist states” (that is, 
the capitalistic democracies), if he had become, as Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is said to have hoped, “a member of the 
club,” the United States would not be spending today 
$13 billion on rearmament and billions more on the 
economic and military rehabilitation of Western Europe. 
Yet it is this enormous government spending, unprece- 
dented in peacetime, which has helped to stoke our roar- 
ing postwar economy and which promises to continue 
supplying the fuel of prosperity. So long as we have 
$40-billion budgets—without a succession of deficits— 
the possibility of a major recession seems remote. 

A third element on the credit side is the large sum 
of money which individuals and businesses have salted 
away during the past decade in mattresses, cookie jars, 
government bonds and banks. It is true that the savings 
could be much better distributed, that postwar inflation 
has eaten up most of the wartime savings of the low- 
income groups, but the fact remains that both the work- 
ing capital of corporations and the savings of individuals 
are at record levels. While business is tapering off its 
spending somewhat, it is also giving the stockholders a 
better break. What it fails to invest in capital goods, 
investors are likely to spend on consumer goods. One 
of the surprising phenomena of the recent “disinflation” 
was the way in which consumers continued to spend. 

This suggests a fourth hopeful item—the reassuring 
manner in which certain New Deal reforms met the test 
of the downswing this year. One of the reasons con- 
sumers refused to head for the storm cellar when un- 
employment spread last Spring was the steady flow of 
government checks to the unemployed and to the aged 
and their survivors. The Social Security Act was seen 
to be a stabilizing influence on the economy. So was 
the farm price-support program. 

A final entry on the credit side. The nation took the 
wave of postwar prosperity with a caution, a steadiness, 
a maturity it had never shown before. There was some 
inflation, of course, and some speculation, too, especially 
in inventories; but there was nothing resembling the 
speculative frenzy which accompanied past booms and 
intensified the crashes which followed. Wall Street has 
had only crumbs from the table of our postwar boom. 
The time may come when we shall forget the bitter 
lessons of the past, but that time is not yet. Too many 
people are still living who remember the roaring *twenties 
and the hungry ’thirties which inexorably followed. 

For all these reasons, and some others which might 
be cited, the Kremlin’s hopes for a paralyzing American 
depression have not yet been realized, and probably will 
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not be realized—not for the next few years at least. And 
by that time Western Europe should be much more of 
an asset in the cold war than it is today. 

On the other side of the ledger, we have the stubborn 
historical fact that periods of great prosperity in the 
United States have always been followed by disastrous 
slumps. While it does not follow with logical necessity 
that this must always be so, there is a strong presump- 
tion that it will. The attitude of the average businessman 
is certainly colored by past experience with the boom- 
bust cycle. Employment Act or no Employment Act, he 
is inclined to trim his sails to what he believes is the 
prevailing economic wind. He remains skeptical about 
the ability of the government to interfere with the work- 
ing of “economic laws.” And the attitude of businessmen 
toward their future prospects exercises a strong influence 
on the economic cycle. By their confidence, they con- 
tribute to prosperity; by their pessimism, to depression. 

We had a very good ex- 
ample of this during the re- 
cent “disinflation.” About a 
year ago the “mood” of 
business changed from opti- 
mism to gloom. Whether the 
change was justified or not, 
many businessmen convinced 
themselves that we were 
headed for a shakedown. 
They proceeded immediately 
to cut inventories to the 
bone. As a result, economic activity slowed down all 
along the line, until finally the manufacturer and the 
primary producer were affected. Unemployment started 
to snowball. 

The process was finally halted, partly because certain 
sectors of the economy—steel, autos and construction— 
continued to boom, partly because the Federal Govern- 
ment kept on spending, and partly because consumers 
went right on buying as if nothing much was wrong. 
Suddenly, many an overcautious distributor found he 
was short of stock, that he had underestimated demand. 
Back into the market he rushed, and almost overnight 
factories returned to full schedules. 

This time, the final chapter of the story was a happy 
one, but what about next time? 

The truth is that many businessmen are caught in a 
dilemma, as Father McPhelin pointed out in these pages 
some weeks ago (AM., 10/1/49, p. 689). They are 
obliged to conduct their affairs according to the rules 
of economic prudence; and these rules tell them to grab 
while the grabbing is good and run for cover as soon 
as Baxter, Kiplinger or some other member of the 
“insiders” fraternity detects the first signs of a reces- 
sion. Yet this policy, which may be good for the in- 
dividual business, can be very bad for business as a 
whole. It can create a recession where none exists, or 
at least can accentuate whatever downturn there is. 

So long as business is conducted in this fashion, the 
possibility of a bust in a free-enterprise economy can- 
not be discounted. 
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On the debit side, also, is the likelihood that the Mar- 
shall Plan, which has been a magnificent success politi- 
cally, will not fully achieve its economic goals. We have 
succeeded in restoring European production to pre-war 
levels, but we have not solved the world-wide dollar 
shortage. Our export industries have been properous 
largely because we have subsidized foreign buyers. Once 
the subsidy is cut off, exports will decline. The alterna- 
tive, until Europe is able to sell more goods here, is an 
extension of the Marshall Plan. How long can this inter- 
national WPA go on? 

A few weeks ago, a revised estimate of the Federal 
budget for fiscal 1950 put the deficit at about $5 billion. 
Since the country is unlikely to stand for a succession of 
deficits, we are faced with the hard choice of cutting 
government spending or raising taxes. Either policy 
would be deflationary. Perhaps a little deflation might 
be salutary, but it is hard to have just a little deflation. 
One of the reasons we avoided serious trouble after the 
war was that business stepped in to take up the slack 
when the government reduced wartime expenditures. As 
government spending on foreign aid, veterans’ benefits, 


Low tide in 
drinking water 


John L. Kent 








N O, WE’LL NEVER run out of water, but it will 
cost you and me a nickel a drink one of these days 
unless we heed the warnings of experts who see a water 
shortage in the not-too-distant future. And it’s going to 
be our own fault. 

Briefly, scientists and geologists tell us that the amount 
of usable water—the clean and safe water obtained from 
underground sources and from the few unpolluted sur- 
face streams remaining in this country—is getting less 
every year. As more and more of our streams and rivers 
are polluted with domestic sewage and industrial wastes, 
it’s becoming a case of water, water everywhere, but not 
a drop to drink! 

Here’s what the U.S. Public Health Service says: 

In the more densely populated areas of the East and 

Middle West, two major developments are compli- 

cating the problem of maintaining good public water 

supplies. These are: 1) a progressive depletion of 
ground water supplies as a result of overdrafts in 
underground reserves, and 2) a marked increase in 
pollution of surface sources of water by sewage and 
industrial wastes. Meanwhile, our needs for clean 
water are increasing because of industrial growth 
and more lavish domestic use of water. 
With the rapidly decreasing amount of usable water 
available, proposals are being made for research on 
methods of using sea water. This is particularly impor- 
tant in California, where the ground water level is going 


perhaps on rearmament, declines, will business again 
make up the difference? 

A third element of potential weakness is the continu- 
ing discord between labor and management. So far as 
one can see at the moment, the recent strikes in coal 
and steel had a surprisingly mild effect on the economy; 
but from now on every large-scale strike will be charged 
with a high deflationary potential. In addition, the 
psychological effect of constant warfare between labor 
and management has a depressing effect on the country. 
It tends to destroy that feeling of buoyancy and con- 
fidence which is such a large part of prosperity. 

All in all, I think the entries on the positive side of 
the ledger outweigh those on the debit side. If we keep 
our feet on the ground, if the new tendency of labor, 
business and agriculture to think in terms of maintaining 
prosperity grows stronger, if the Government fulfills its 
role under the Employment Act and persists in its pres- 
ent vigorous foreign policy, we have little to worry about. 
Three or four years from now the Kremlin will still be 
waiting in vain for the crash which is supposed to signal- 
ize the advent of world communism. 


New York’s present water famine makes Mr. Kent’s 
warnings timely reading, and can alert us all to the 
wastage of our most abundant natural resource. Mr. 
Kent, at present a free-lance science and business 
writer, was formerly a specification writer and expe- 
diter for engineering construction. He has also worked 
at putting government prose into English. 


down at a terrific rate. California, like almost all ef the 
far West, is semi-arid, and lives chiefly by irrigation. 
While only one-sixth of California farm acreage is irri- 
gated, this one-sixth produces 85 per cent of the State’s 
two billion dollars worth of farm crops. 

Most of our cities get their water from streams and 
lakes. At the same time, practical necessity dictates that 
these rivers and lakes serve as the final disposal place 
for our sewage and industrial wastes. But public health 
authorities point out that such waste waters could be 
properly treated at a municipal or factory treatment 
plant and the contaminating substances reduced or totally 
removed. 

Science has developed treatment methods to protect 
our drinking water, so that cholera, typhoid, dysentery 
and other water-borne diseases no longer menace our 
communities. Polluted water presents a health hazard, 
because even the best filtration plant cannot guarantee 
that disease germs floating in untreated river water will 
not slip through and poison the population. And, on a 
number of occasions, this is exactly what happened. 

In addition to being an ever-present hazard to health, 
polluted water results in great economic losses. These 
include the added cost of treatment ef public and indus- 
trial water supplies, decrease in values of waterfront 
property, reduction in commercial and sports fishing 
and loss of shellfish grounds. 
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Up to the turn of the century the load upon our rivers 
was still so small that they could get rid of sewage 
pollution by natural processes of purification. The river 
“swallowed” the sewage. But now the proportion is often 
reversed. A river has more raw sewage and industrial 
waste in it than river water. When that point is reached, 
the river gives up. 

In many places the excessive pollution of water has 
necessitated extension and elaboration of existing puri- 
fication facilities. In some areas treatment alone is in- 
sufficient to cope with the problem. Boston, New York, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles and Tulsa are among the 
number of large cities that have had to reach out at 
great expense to bring drinkable water from distant 
watersheds, 

Legally, every one has the right to use a river or 
stream on his property to a reasonable extent for his 
own purposes. Under the common law an owner has 
the right to have a stream flow past his property with 
its quality unimpaired and its quantity undiminished. 
Not only is reasonable use of a stream by each owner 
thus safeguarded, but any use beyond a reasonable one 
is legally frowned upon. 

It may be argued that a citizen as an individual never 
uses a river to an unreasonable extent in the disposition 
of his domestic sewage. But the citizens of a community 
collectively often do use the river to an unreasonable 
extent. The community may pour all its sewage into 
the river or stream at one or two points. Under this 
condition dilution of the material poured in is accom- 
plished slowly. 

Many communities are unwilling to abate pollution 
unless other cities on the same river do likewise. Because 
of this the States had to step in and many are already 
cleaning up some of the worst cases of pollution within 
their borders. 

Cleaning up a river which flows through two or more 
States, however, presents a problem that an individual 
State cannot solve alone. In some parts of the country 
interstate agreements have been made among a number 
of States for the specific purpose of cleaning up a par- 
ticular stream. 

These agencies were all organized during the past 
fifteen years. They include the Interstate Sanitary Com- 
mission (New York, New Jersey and Connecticut), the 
Interstate Commission on the Delaware River (INCODEL 
—Delaware, New Jersey, New York and Pennsylvania), 
and the Interstate Commission on the Potomac River 
Basin (Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Virginia, Maryland 
and the District of Columbia). The latest, organized in 
June, 1948, is the Ohio River Sanitary Commission, com- 
posed of representatives of the eight States on the Ohio 
River. 

Thus far, the interstate agencies’ efforts have been in 
the nature of a “holding” action. Through persuasion, 
coercion and court action they have managed to prevent 
further pollution of the rivers over which they exercise 
a none too definite jurisdiction. 

Probably the best example of concerted action is the 
joint effort of the U. S. Army Engineers and the State 
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of Pennsylvania to clean up the Schuylkill River. Long 
regarded as America’s most fouled-up river, it is popu- 
larly considered “too thick to navigate, too thin to 
cultivate.” It supplies hundreds of factories, and scores 
of communities get their drinking water from it. In the 
cleaning-up process, some 50 million tons of coal silt is 
to be dredged from the river. 

Pennsylvania has a conservation-minded Governor, an 

efficient Sanitary Water Board and a model law to deal 
with the problems of pollution. 
The cleaning up task is 
not as easy on other rivers 
in other States, where local 
interests, including  eigh- 
teenth-century-minded com- 
munities, have gone to court 
to prevent action aimed at 
stopping further pollution of 
local streams and rivers. 

Because a pollution problem may extend even beyond 
regional boundaries, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion for almost a half century on the need of Federal 
legislation. Some of the problems have been attacked 
through specific laws. The Oil Pollution Act of 1924, for 
example, prohibits the discharge of oil into coastal nav- 
igable waters. In June 1948 Congress passed the Water 
Pollution Control Act, which became Public Law 845. 
The new law authorizes the Federal Government to help 
individual States in cleaning up streams by providing 
technical and financial aid. Under the law, loans can 
be made to any State, municipality or interstate agency 
for construction of sewage treatment works. The loans 
can cover up to one-third of the estimated cost of the 
proposed disposal plant, but are limited to $250,000 per 
project. The Act authorizes an appropriation of $112,- 
500,000 over a five-year period. The law further author- 
izes one million dollars a year for five years to be used 
as research grants to State and interstate water pollu- 
tion control agencies. Another million dollars a year for 
five years is to be granted municipalities to aid them 
in paying for surveys preliminary to the construction of 
treatment projects. One section authorizes four million 
dollars for a research center at Cincinnati. 

Both Federal and State officials realize, however, that 
to get the water conservation program underway the 
individual local communities must act. They must set 
the wheels in motion. They cannot delay construction 
by pleading that the problem is beyond solution. “For 
most wastes, both municipal and industrial, there are 
known methods of treatment—methods demonstrated to 
be practical and economical of accomplishment,” says 
Carl E. Schwob, chief of the Public Health Service’s 
Division of Water Pollution Control. 

The amount of pollution in a river can be considerably 
reduced if the sewage is treated in a modern disposal 
plant. The treatment divides the sewage into two parts 
—liquid and solid. The liquid part, after some additional 
treatment, can be safely discharged into the river. The 
solid part can be used as landfill, as a soil conditioner 
or fertizer, or can be burned in an incinerator. 
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The cost of the treatment plant is the major obstacle. 
Someone—and this means the taxpayer—has to pay for 
the plant. This is where the new law may be of help. 

A second obstacle is apathetic public opinion. Federal 
and State health officials complain that the average per- 
son is not sufficiently aroused because he does not realize 
the hazard to his health and the hidden economic losses 
which he is sustaining. Otherwise, health officials explain, 
our rivers would not be so disgracefully polluted. 

A third obstacle is the legal question. Rather than 
spend $50,000 for a minor pollution abatement project 
a city will often spend half that much in lawyers’ fees 
in fighting the State pollution control authorities, The 
States’ efforts to have local communities abate pollution 
usually result in litigation. But, as Carl Schwob says, 
the “difficulties should not be allowed to obscure the fact 
that in most instances we know what to do and how to 
do it.” 

The cost of cleaning up our rivers won’t be high. 
William H. Wisely, Executive Secretary of the Federa- 
tion of Sewage Works Associations, estimates that at a 
yearly cost of only $15 the average family can preserve 
the nation’s natural waters. This is the estimated cost 
of sewage treatment of all domestic sewage and indus- 
trial waste waters on a nation-wide basis. 

For this $15 the family will get the protection of a 
more healthy environment. It will make more beaches 
and streams fit for bathing, cut down the number of 
skin, ear and nose infections from bathing in polluted 
waters, and decrease the purification costs of many water- 
treatment works. It will also reduce the cost of treating 
water for industrial purposes and thus make it possible 
for factories to operate at a lower cost. Lower costs will 
be reflected in the lower prices the family will pay. 

There are some 15 million licensed anglers in the 
country. There are millions more who do not require 
a license. For them, fishing could be resumed in many 
rivers, especially those close to the larger cities, where 
today the water is so foul that fish cannot live in it. 

Civic associations, conservation societies and sports- 
men’s groups, and other organizations are pushing the 
fight for clean and safe water. Stream pollution abate- 
ment, for example, is a major public health project of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. It is on the 
calendar of every local club. To stimulate interest in 
pollution abatement many civic groups are showing an 
excellent sound color movie, Clean Waters, which was 
prepared by the General Electric Company with the co- 
operation of the U.S. Public Health Service. It is available 
from State health departments and national conservation 
leagues. 

The film has done much to educate people to the need 
for cleaning up our waters. Much remains to be done, 
however, to insure that the hazard of water-borne dis- 
eases is held to a minimum and that there is enough 
clean water for all our uses. Science has provided the 
answer for solving the problem civilization created. If 
we apply the technical knowledge we now possess about 
sewage treatment, we can have enough clean and safe 
water in the future. 


Father Gilligan’s jubilee 


heen CHRISTMASTIDE, the weather around Min- 
nesota’s Twin Cities grows a bit chilly, and below-zero 
breezes start blowing in from the prairies. Cold winds, 
however, will be forgotten in the warm welcome St. Paul 
and Minneapolis are planning to give on December 20 to 
one of Minnesota’s greatest citizens, the Reverend Dr. 
Francis X. Gilligan, who has spent twenty-one years 
teaching moral theology and the social encyclicals at 
St. Paul’s Seminary. 

The occasion for this celebration, in which the greet- 
ings of the civic community will be added to those of 
the Church, will be the twenty-fifth anniversary of Father 
Gilligan’s ordination to the sacred priesthood. No priest 
is more of a priest because he may have gained public 
renown. Nevertheless, if he is a completely humble and 
simple-hearted man, an unusual public career may, in 
certain instances, point up a truth tremendously signifi- 
cant in our time. It can show what a Catholic priest, 
never departing by a hair’s-breadth from the chosen and 
sacred area of his priestly activity, can do to bring the 
peace and justice of Jesus Christ into the community. 
Father Gilligan’s twenty-five priestly years happen to be 
one of those instances. It also happens that partly through 
his own teachings and example, partly through those of 
his professor at the Catholic University of America 
—the late Monsignor John A. Ryan—such instances are 
steadily multiplying in every part of the United States. 

Readers of AMERICA will recall Father Gilligan’s article 
on “The Minnesota Fact-Finding Commission,” in our 
issue of April 4, 1947. The author gained the background 
knowledge for such an article by his lifelong, intimate 
acquaintance with industrial problems and the persons 
concerned in them. He is himself the son of the owner 
and manager of a textile mill. As early as 1928 he began 
an early form of labor school by meeting with labor 
leaders in a weekly luncheon where he could expound 
Catholic principles. “Labor schools,” says Dr. Gilligan, 

are not pressure groups organized for the purpose 

of developing cliques within unions. Their aim is to 

give instruction. The hope is entertained that as a 

consequence of the instruction many who attend will, 

as individuals, work more earnestly for the develop- 

ment of sound labor unions and the promotion of 

true Americanism. 
Repeatedly Father Gilligan has served as an intermediary 
in strikes and labor disputes, and he has been unusually 
successful in gaining the confidence of employers and 
workers alike. Perhaps his best job of mediation was 
the settlement of a seven-week newspaper strike in 
Duluth in 1938. “He turned the trick,” said Kenneth 
Crouse in the St. Paul Sunday Pioneer Press for Decem- 
ber 14, 1947, “in twenty-four hours.” In his own words, 
he has “supported labor when it has been right and 
opposed it when it has been wrong.” Throughout it all, 
however, he recalls no time when labor tried to take 
advantage and “use” him for devious purposes. 
(Continued on page 344) 
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THE SLOW MOTION 
TWINS GO FAST... 


but now and again somebody still says, “Isn’t Msgr. Knox rather—well, I mean, ought 
reading about Holy Things to be Fun?” Here is Msgr. Knox’s answer, at least as far as the 
Twins go: he mentions only the Creed, but his letter applies equally to either book. You’ve 
seen a piece of it before. Now, thanks to a WONDERFUL season, we can show you the 


whole of it: 


“If people want to get through The Creed in Slow Motion without 
being scandalized by the familiarity of its approach, by its sudden lapses into 
everyday life, they should try to get its ‘composition of place,’ to imagine 
the sermons as they were actually delivered. You are in the chapel built by 
a private family in Shropshire, more than a hundred years ago. The Gothic 
craze had not begun then—it is rather like an old-fashioned village church in 
(say) Newman’s time. It has atmosphere; Acton (the historian) figures as 
a small boy on a sepulchral monument, Cardinal Acton’s red vestments are 
worn on feast-days. In front of you are about fifty school-girls in berets; 
they range from eight-year-olds to eighteen-year-olds. You know them all, 
some of them rather well; you know their daily jokes and habits of speech. 
Somehow the tradition has grown up that the afternoon sermon is not one 
more item of an overloaded curriculum, but a treat, a let-up; the reappear- 
ance of the preacher after Benediction is greeted by a perceptible gurgle of 
pleasure in the front rows. Behind them, the lay sisters titter decorously; 
the choir nuns look patient—their expression indicates that you must take 
convent chaplains as you find them. Everybody knows everybody else and 
nobody is in a hurry for the sermon to be over. Through the open door 
come faint noises of the English country-side; the stage is set for homely 
reminders of familiar truths. Come, what shall we preach about? Why not 
the Creed?” 


THE CREED 
IN 
SLOW 
MOTION 


($2.50) ($2.50) 
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WAS DOMENIKOS THEO- 
TOK OPOULOS occ isis incecpe he wstngso 


the Spanish mystics so marvelously, in any sort of way a mystic himself? Anyway, he 


makes the third in Father Bruno’s 
St. John of the Cross, St. Teresa, El Greco 
100 ILLUSTRATIONS 
? ($7.50) 
‘ 
%, y 
fundamental humanity and its sublimation through 
grace into the very life of God. I wonder who, except 
(D.T. or E.G.) Sheed & Ward, would have published a book of such 
magnificence and magnitude.” 


(If you had a name like that, wouldn’t you be happy 
IF YOU PREFER 


to settle for being known as El Greco?) Sister 
Flemish and Italian painting with your religion, let us remind you of 


Madeleva likes the book: 
“It will furnish matter for reading and meditation 
THE NEW TESTAMENT 
GIFT EDITION 


and contemplation for years. It is a volume to reeom- 
mend to our students and our faculty for the rich and 

varied materials that it offers them. 
“THREE MYSTICS is a book of rare beauty and 
rarer spirituality. Selection, correlation, illustration are 

($5.00) 

as a Christmas present. It has 30 reproductions of Old Masters in full color, and 
the Knox translation has been so much praised by non-Catholics as well as Cath- 
olics that you can give it to all your friends who aren’t definitely against any kind 
of Christianity. It might do them a world of good at that. 


all the work of a very gifted editor. Father Bruno has 
brought to those who do and those who do not know 
If you like books, be sure to get on our mailing list. Agatha MacGill is the one 
to write to. 





Saint Teresa, Saint John of the Cross and El Greco 
something of their combined experience in Being, their 


Order books from your bookstore or from us 


SHEED & WARD NEW YORK 3 
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(Continued from page 341) 

When Minnesota’s Governor Thye set up his State 
Commission on Race Relations in 1944, Father Gilligan 
accepted the Governor’s invitation to act as chairman, 
an office he still holds. His doctorate thesis at the Catho- 
lic University of America concerned the moral aspects 
of race segregation, and ever since he has been outstand- 
ing as an advocate and architect of interracial justice. 
Under his guidance, the Minnesota Commission on Race 
Relations has issued a series of important pamphlets 
dealing with this topic. He has taken a nationally known 
stand in favor of fair employment practice legislation, 
and against restrictive covenants in the field of housing. 
He supported Governor Youngdahl’s demand that the 
Minnesota National Guard accept Negroes, a demand 


What is this 


realism? Il 
Harold C. Gardiner 








Tee EARLY DAYS OF REALISM in American 
literature furnish proof, I believe, of the soundness of 
the position taken in last week’s opening of this dis- 
cussion. That position, you will remember, was that 
realism of itself is an indifferent quality in creative 
writing. It is not of its nature sensational, suggestive or 
degenerate. Above all, it is not of its nature unduly 
fascinated by matters of sex. And this becomes evident 
when we consider the works of such a man as William 
Dean Howells. He is acknowledged as one of the fathers 
of the realistic movement, and yet it has been pointed 
out by almost all critics that his novels are reticent 
practically to the point of prudery on anything that 
has even a remote bearing on sex. 

This is also true, within limits, of most of the early 
practitioners of realism in American letters. It took quite 
a while for this initial realism to degenerate into a frank 
and easily discernible naturalism. Howells and most of 
his contemporary pioneers in this “new” approach would 
very likely today hold up their hands in holy horror if 
they were alive to read such works as The Naked and 
the Dead, all of James T. Farrell, Caldwell, O'Hara and 
the like, and to be told that this is but a logical and 
inevitable development of realism. 

As a matter of fact, as I suggested last week, natural- 
ism, far from being any such logical and necessary de- 
velopment, is actually a denial of the very realism it 
professes. The naturalist, in denying or at least ignoring, 
implicitly or explicitly, the reality of supra-sensible real- 
ities, is automatically cut off from telling as much truth 
about his subject-matter as that matter demands. There 
is a whole field of truth forbidden to him by his under- 
lying philosophy. Realizing that he is not telling the 
whole of the truth in this sector, he will be almost in- 
evitably impelled to tell too much of the truth in another 
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approved on November 18 of this year by President 
Truman. 

Yet with all this, the bulk of Father Gilligan’s work 
has not been of the “headline” variety, but rather the 
“priestly” social guidance done by personal contact, 
friendly interest and intimate knowledge of the problems 
gained by association with Negroes, Mexicans, workers, 
businessmen, and all classes and kinds of men, while 
working at the same time quietly and constantly among 
his younger fellow priests. 

May the honors paid to Father Gilligan be a lift to 
all of us, priests and laymen alike, who are trying to 
make the rough ways plain, so that people may come 
closer to the social reign of the Son of God. 

Joun LaF arce 





LITERATURE 
AND ARTS 











sector. This will lead, I believe, to the double fault of 
overwriting and lack of motivation. 

What does this mean? Perhaps the best way to ex- 
plicate myself is by an example. The best one that comes 
to mind is Grace Tate, the “heroine” of John O’Hara’s 
current best seller, A Rage to Live. Grace is quite a 
sinner, and her sins are, of course, those of adolescent 
experiment in sex and later marital infidelity. But O'Hara 
cannot present her as a creditable, a believable sinner. 
Nowhere, before, during or after her aberrations, is 
there the slightest indication of hesitance, of reluctance 
to yield to temptation, of distaste, of regret or remorse. 
Her falls are unmotivated, the subsequent tenor of her 
life serene and unruffled (at least within her own soul; 
she does lose the love of her husband). And O’Hara is 
forced by his naturalism so to present his character, 
for he believes (as far as his writings show) that the 
existence of any dictates of conscience, of any moral 
law, of any ethical and much more of any religious 
and supernatural standards, is something that is chimeri- 
cal, or, if not that unreal, at least of no importance. 

It may be, of course, that here and there among the 
millions of people in the world there does exist one who 
so sins—blindly, almost automatically and instinctively, 
and with a carefree heart. But such a character is a 
monstrosity, a moral cretin. And as far as the uses of 
literature go, such a person is simply not interesting. To 
make such a character the central figure of a novel is 
by the very fact to cut whole acres of true realism from 
under one’s feet. Real life is not lived that way. 
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The naturalist writer, therefore, cannot, from this view- 
point, tell as much of the truth as his subject-matter 
demands. He is in this less than a realist. 

On the other hand, he will err by excess; he will 
become more than a realist—he will become a propa- 
gandist. This he does by the needless heaping-up of 
details. It is necessary, we may grant, for James T. Far- 
rell to tell us that Studs Lonigan wallows not infrequently 
in drunken orgies. But having said so once, and having 
even described (within the limits of prudence) the fetid- 
ness of it all, there is no need to repeat the detailed de- 
scription every time the scene recurs. Not only is there 
no need, but the very repetition becomes, by its dogged 
insistence, a factor of imbalance. It belabors the truth 
more than is demanded by the subject-matter, and so 
becomes unreal. This is perhaps what Clifton Fadiman 
had in mind when he remarked, in reviewing the last of 
the Lonigan trilogy, “All right, James my boy, we can 
take a three-volume hint.” 

The naturalist, then, if I may weary you a bit by 
repeating, deviates from complete realism first of all by 
defect—the cardinal defect of not seeing human nature 
whole. Feeling, perhaps all unconsciously, dissatisfied 
with his partial picture, he attempts to strengthen its 
weakness by heaping up the purely material facts, and 
this leads to his second fault, one of excess. On two 
counts, therefore, the naturalist is not and cannot be a 
true realist. 

At this point it would seem that I have talked myself 
into a difficulty. We began last week by saying that 
“realism” ought to be considered a genus, under which 
“naturalism” and “idealism” would be the species. But 
here, by trying to show that naturalism entails a two-fold 
denial of true realism, I have defined it right out of the 
category of a species of realism. 

Well, that is true, if we study the types of naturalism 
which carry the implications of the doctrine to the 
extreme. The books that have been mentioned here as 
examples of that excess are not, I hold, real books at all. 
There are shades and degrees, however, and perhaps 
the hardest book to criticize accurately is the realistic 
novel that is tinged with naturalism, but not so steeped 
in it as to betray its unrealism openly and demonstrably. 
Such books as Miller’s recent The Sure Thing, for ex- 
ample, are thus somewhat faintly naturalistic. Their 
realism has felt the beginnings of the naturalistic blight; 
the unreality of utter naturalism has not yet sucked from 
them the strength that comes from contact with real life, 
and with the whole of real life. 

To complicate still further the business of accurate 
and fair-minded criticism, there is the good percentage 
of books every year which seem in all truth to be natural- 
istic to some degree, but which are not naturalistic at all. 
They are the novels which deal with characters who are 
naturalistic, but in whose lack of values the author does 
not seem to concur. I believe that John Marquand is 
something of a master in this type of fiction. Charles 
Grey in Point of No Return, Geoffrey Wilson in So Little 
Time are, to be sure, no counterparts of O’Hara’s Grace 
Tate, but they are, to some extent at least, persons whose 


realization of spiritual values is dim and faltering. And 
yet I believe that the thoughtful reader will see that 
Marquand is not depicting their semi-naturalistic atti- 
tudes with a note of approval in his voice. He is rather 
talking of them with an undertone of oblique criticism, 
which understands sympathetically how they got to view 
life as they do, but suggests at the same time that they 
would be much more human, much more real, if they 
viewed life differently—not naturalistically, but really. 
And the real, I repeat, includes the spiritual as Marquand, 
for one, seems to hint. 

These moderating elements can all enter into the pic- 

ture and demand a nicety of judgment on the part of the 
critic. But naturalism, when it does show its head in all 
its full panoply, is a thing that is easily spotted. Once 
spotted, it is not, I hold, very hard to show that it is not 
based in reality, despite its claim to be but a development 
of realism. It has rather come round full circle and ends 
in being quite divorced from reality. 
This is not at all an un- 
expected result. One who re- 
jects part of reality might 
just as well reject the whole, 
and logically ought to do so. 
In philosophy, the positivist, 
who says that only what he 
can estimate by his senses is 
of value, has passed a judg- 
ment which itself is some- 
thing that cannot be esti- 
mated by the senses. There- 
fore his very judgment is of 
no value. He has therefore no 
place whereon to lay hold of reality. In excluding the 
highest ranges of reality—spiritual reality—from his 
scale of values, he has automatically deprived himself 
of any scale of values. 

And so in literature. The naturalist writer, in denying 
the highest realities of human life and human nature, 
has automatically reduced the other realities, the physical 
facts of life, to a meaningless jumble. They can no 
longer be fitted into any rational pattern; they can no 
longer have the dynamism of values, because there is 
nothing around which they can center. 

But not all realism in literature need result in this 
paralysis. There is another type of realism possible, and 
I maintain that most of the books by Catholic authors 
which have aroused hostile criticism even from Catholics 
during the past few years are books that have achieved 
this sane realism, which is the only sane realism. They 
have been realistic—that is, they have told the whole 
truth demanded by their subject-matter; and they have 
been idealistic—in telling that truth they have recog- 
nized and even proclaimed the reality and the supreme 
importance of entities, truths and values that transcend 
the world of sense. My next excursion into this subject 
will give occasion to mention and examine some of those 
books. But for the time being, to return to the book that 
started all this worrying of a critical bone, The Heart 
of the Matter is such a book. It is realistic, but perhaps 
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by now that mere word will not be as effective as it has 
been in putting up the backs of many readers. At the 
same time it preserves a realization that there were some 
supreme values at stake in poor Scobie’s struggle against 
his crowding temptations, in his temporary (perhaps 
even in his eternal—who knows?) failure. Scobie did 
face the fact that he had to make a moral decision, that 
it was his own to make, that no one could make it for 
him, and that eternal issues hinged upon it. 

He did not (or did he?) make that decision as he 
knew it should be made, but no matter—the decision was 
set before him and, through him, before the reader. If 


he failed, then he is in very good literary company, for 
so did Macbeth and Francesca and Paolo and the name- 
less little priest of The Labyrinthine Ways, and hundreds 
of others of the great figures of literature, who have 
failed, but not until they have faced a moral issue and 
wrestled with it with groanings of spirit and agony of 
soul. Even in their fall, they still give testimony that 
there are realities in a world higher than the body and 
what it eats and wears. 

No naturalistic realist ever paints characters who give 
such testimony. That our Catholic authors do is testi- 
mony that with their realism they are idealists. 








Wife, secretary on F.D.R. 





THIS I REMEMBER 





By Eleanor Roosevelt. Harper. 387p. 
$4.50 


Marriage “experts” frequently blame 
friction in marriage on highly energetic 
and vital mothers-in-law who are unable 
to relax but insist upon busying them- 
selves with the young couple’s business, 
thus interfering with their plans and 
desires. The recommendation for the 
idle, older woman, in such cases, is an 
outside job. The story of Eleanor 
Roosevelt is a curious variation of this 
theme. She herself was a woman of 
great energy and strong opinions, yet 
she was unable to cope with a domi- 
nating mother-in-law. Although the 
mother of five children, she was ex- 
pected to pay—from an inherited in- 
come of her own—half the expenses of 
her household. She found, however, 
that her opinions on the education of 
her children were overruled and her 
wishes for her family disregarded. As 
she remarks in explaining her chil- 
dren’s later mistakes, they never really 
had a home of their own: they lived at 
Mrs. Sarah Roosevelt’s Hyde Park 
home or at other homes given to them 
by the elder Mrs. Roosevelt. To avoid 
friction and the misery of being a fifth 
wheel in her own home, Eleanor Roose- 
velt found work outside to give her the 
satisfaction and feeling of usefulness 
denied her at home. 

Many women who read this book will 
feel that Mrs. Roosevelt’s acceptance of 
this serious injustice in her personal 
life, without rancor towards either her 
husband or his mother, was more hero- 
ic than any of the more spectacular 
feats recounted later in the book. Even 
in her outside activities she sought the 
kind of work she was denied at home. 
She bought an interest in the Tod- 
hunter School and taught there until 
after moving into the White House. 
Her political work and later her war- 
time trips were undertaken in her hus- 
band’s behalf or at his request. 

In her estimates of persons who 
touched the lives of the Roosevelt fam- 


ily, their value to her husband is the 
touchstone. This is the explanation for 
her shattering characterization of Al 
Smith. She has evidently been disturbed 
by the general opinion that Gov. Smith 
had helped Franklin Roosevelt back to 
political life and had been repaid by 
betrayal. She insists Smith did nothing 
for Roosevelt except what would help 
himself. Her comments on Smith’s re- 
form program are clearly debatable. 
Mrs. Roosevelt has an extraordinary 
air of charity and understanding in 
discussing various persons. Actually, it 
takes a second thought to realize that 
true charity would have been silence. 
Why denigrate Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek with the charge of cruelty for her 
realism in her desperate effort to save 
her country? Why mention at all the 
suffering Harry Hopkins’ frequenting 
of night clubs to forget his pain? She 
is frank and discreet in turn, but in 
her presentation of the late President 
there is little that adds to, or detracts 





BOU0bS 











from, Franklin’s stature. Her autobiog- 
raphy is rich in the details of domestic 
activities but is scanty in relating in- 
formation about the momentous affairs. 
in which her husband participated. 
The book is an account of the accom- 
plishments of an indefatigable woman 
who concerned herself with the suffer- 
ings of coal miners, of Washington’s 
poor, of the unemployed, of youth, with 
the protocol of the White House, and 
with the mending of the White House 
curtains. Like Martha, Mrs. Roosevelt 
has been constantly busy about much 
serving—and much of it very fine—but 
like Martha she has her fault: she 
has no time for contemplation. 
MarcareTta D. TyrrELL 








F. D. R. MY BOSS 





By Grace Tully. Scribner’s. 391p. $3.50 


Of the many controversial books lately 
published concerning the man who has 
only so recently dominated the Ameri- 
can political scene as well as the world 
stage in peace and war, here is one 
written in a vein of sympathy, affection 
and even reverence. This book reveals 
the great man with a simplicity and 
lightness in wholesome contrast to the 
scathing criticisms of the carpers and 
disgruntled politicians. 

Grace Tully was the late President’s 
personal secretary and was associated 
with him for over a dozen years—per- 
haps the most important years of our 
times. 

Miss Tully shows us the man under 
every possible light: by familiar and 
humorous anecdotes; under the strains 
of economic depression and war; in 
personal relationships; as the hard and 
prodigious worker forever engulfed by 
loads and loads of official papers and 
personal mail. Miss Tully’s sincerity 
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and honesty compel her to show “The 
Boss” in some of his queerly-arrived-at 
piques, and twice even in a mood of 
downright anger. 

Without attempting a biographical 
study, the author’s sole concern was to 
put on record a series of human-interest 
portraits of her hero and “The Boss.” 
A good many vignettes and incidents 
narrated will prove of absorbing inter- 
est te the reading public and mpst cer- 
tainly will give to many a better knowl- 
edge of the warm-hearted, understand- 
ing and generous man portrayed by the 
deft and partisan pen of his devoted 
secretary. 

The author was also motivated by @ 
sincere desire to write a story about 
F.D.R. and not about Grace Tully. This 
she has admirably and modestly suc- 
ceeded in doing, and there is none of 
the blatant egoism so characteristic and 
prominent in recent studies of the late 
President. 

Aware of the difficulty of writing 
about F.D.R. as the man, or as the 
statesman, and realizing the impossi- 
bility at this time, so near te the great 
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social, economic and political battles 
of the contemporary scene, Miss Tully 
makes no attempt to confuse “issues” 
with the man. Critics will find little to 
dispute in this volume. Fortunately, 
Miss Tully by temperament and train- 
ing, plus her own integrity, felt quite 
free to indulge in her admiring account 
of F.D.R., the man. This reviewer re- 
spects both her judgment and her 
prejudices concerning him, for he was 
a hero to millions and his greatness 
only awaits a contemporary Carlyle or, 
better yet, a modern Plutarch. 
M. M. McManon 


One fruit of holiness 





SAINTS ARE NOT SAD 


By F. J. Sheed. Sheed & Ward. 441p. 
$3.75 


“A saint with a sorry countenance is a 
sorry sort of saint.” Thus wrote the 
kindly St. Francis of Sales. Frank J. 
Sheed chose this thought as the key- 
note of his book. The volume is an 
assembly of beautiful sketches on 
saints by such masters of hagiography 
as Hilaire Belloc, G. K. Chesterton, 
Archbishop Goodier, C. C. Martindale, 
S.J., Vincent McNabb, 0O.P., David 
Mathew, R. H. J. Steuart, S.J., Hilary 
Carpenter, O.P., Alice Curtayne, C. P. 
Curran, and others. 

The sketches chosen are varied and 
refreshing. As Mr. Sheed says in his 
foreword, “Two things to be gained 
from meeting the saints are relief from 
monotony and contact with vitality.” 
The choice attains this object. The forty 
saints chosen are spread over the ages 
from St. Paul to our own St. Thérése 
of Lisieux—six before 500 A.D., seven- 
teen from that year to the Reformation, 
seventeen from the Reformation till 
now. 

Varied, too, are their occupations 
and vocations—saints of both sexes, 
saints of the active life and of the con- 
templative cloister: Paul and Patrick, 
Columbanus and Boniface, King Ed- 
ward and Thomas More, Camillus, 
Xavier, Ignatius, Don Bosco, Teresa of 
Avila, John of the Cross, Bernadette, 
Thérése of Lisieux, martyrs, bishops, 
missionaries, writers, statesmen, rulers, 
priests, penitents. 

Geographically also, they are varied 
—six English, seven Italian, seven 
French, seven Spanish, five Irish, two 
Portuguese, three African, a Jew, a 
Scot, an Egyptian. 

The choice of forty is not exclusive 
in the intention of the assembler. Per- 
haps a favorite saint is omitted whom 
someone may think more deserving in 
this grand procession through the ages 
than a St.John of God or a St. Per- 
petua. To have selected others in 
addition would have made the volume 
too bulky. The chosen forty are repre- 





sentative enough to give a deeper in- 
sight into what a saint is and to prove 
that saints are not sad. 

The selections are not too lengthy, 
varying from six to twenty pages and 
averaging ten. Nor are they crowded 
with dry enumerations of places and 
events, nor spoiled by snatchy episodes 
of light detail. Each sketch is a fair 
pen-picture of the saint. The authors 
of the sketches are noted writers of the 
last quarter-century, a period in which 
there has been almost a rebirth of 
hagiography stressing living reality. 
The saint is allowed to be himself and 
is not portrayed in a frame that suits 
the writer’s fancy. 

Perhaps a short explanation in the 
foreword would forestall a misgiving 
caused by the title. Saints meet with 
so much trouble and disappointment 
and failure as to leave the impression 
of real sadness in their lives. Not so. 
Though in pain, they are most joyous 
souls. Pain, martyrdom, crosses, fail- 
ures become sweet when the will of 
man is united with the will of God. 
Joy is one of the special fruits of the 
Holy Ghost and is the reward of real 
sanctity. 

The book is one that brings solace 
and courage to the reader. The invita- 
tion so aptly expressed by the editor in 
his “Assembler’s Note” may serve as 
a challenge: “If by chance you think 


saints are saints because they lack the 
energy to sin, meet forty of them and 


” 


see. Francis G. Deciman, S.J. 


Eye-opener for us 





COUNTRY OF THE BLIND 





By George S. Counts and Nucia Lodge. 
Houghton Mifflin. 378p. $4 


A number of years ago I was discussing 
the Russian attack on Finland with a 
Communist. A question of fact arose. 
Which version was correct—that circu- 
lated by the Associated Press or a con- 
tradictory statement from Tass, the 
Soviet news agency? After a moment 
my companion admitted that the AP 
was more likely to be right; but he 
asked: “What difference does it make 
if Tass is wrong? Objective truth does 
not matter in the proletariat’s struggle 
for emancipation.” 

Such an attitude makes it easy for 
Communists to perform the mental 
acrobatics necessary to believe what 
Pravda prints today, although it direct- 
ly contradicts what Pravda printed yes- 
terday (and which they then believed). 
In Country of the Blind Dr. Counts and 
Mrs. Lodge have briliantly illustrated 
that peculiar Bolshevik phenomenon by 
translating the important orders and 
party line changes Russians must fol- 
low in whatever branch of scholarship 
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—AND SABENA, the world airline with 
the extra margin of experience, is ready 
to fly you there in the finest, most modern 
American-built 4-engined DC-6 airliners. 

All the luxury of these great aircraft, 
plus distinguished, attentive service will 
make your SABENA trip completely en- 
joyable. Finest meals prepared by New 
York’s famed Brussels Restaurant. 

The SABENA System reaches all 
Europe, the Near East, Africa on fre- 
quent schedules. 
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On 60-day round-trip 
rates, effective from 
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March 31, 1950. 











18 Hrs. 50 Min. to Rome 
18 Hours to Milan 


(From New York) 
See Your Travel Agent for Complete Details, or 
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422 Madison Ave., New York 17, Plaza 3-1800 
208 S. La Salle St., Chicago 4, Franklin 2-3870 
323 Geary St., San Francisco 2, Yukon 2-6922 
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THE LOST FRONTIER 


A thought on the place of religion in education 


meet. 


was heaven. 





‘“‘What American education needs most 
of all today is a return to the lost frontier 
—the frontier where time and eternity 
The Founding Fathers of our na- 
tion believed in God. Whatever their 
personal shortcomings may have been, 
they did not forget that touching the rim 
of the world of time in which they lived 
Life as it unfolded was like 
a journey toward some ultimate frontier 
beyond which God waited. They wanted 
schools because schools were necessary for 
religion and morality. 
school system was originally Christian.” 


The American 


(A statement by Reverend Austin C. Schmidt, S.J., in a 
discussion on the relation of religion to education.) 
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or culture they work. The authors dem- 
onstrate that these instructions, whether 
consistent or contradictory, are part of 
Stalin’s campaign to assure total and 
blind allegiance from the Russian peo- 
ple for his plan to conquer the whole 
world. The evidence so skillfully com- 
piled by the authors supports their 
conclusion that the Russians are living 
in a cloud-cuckooland of self-delusion 
and that danger for the outside world 
is increasing in inverse proportion to 
the number of Soviet subjects still 
capable of objective and independent 
judgment. 

There is nothing new in this thesis. 
The newspapers have been furnishing 
piecemeal reports on the Bolshevik 
drive to pervert scholarship and culture 
right along but, unless you read this 
book or are familiar with the Soviet 
originals it exposes, you cannot realize 
the gigantic effort involved and the cu- 
mulative effect it can eventually have 
upon the bewildered people of Russia. 

We've all chuckled over Moscow’s 
claim that a Russian invented the radio, 
the airplane or the electric light. We 
read that a famous Russian composer 
has been censured for writing bourgeois 
music and we smile. There is humor 
in the Kremlin’s “revelation” that Trot- 
sky was really a German, British and 
Japanese secret agent—all at the same 
time. 

But when it is all totalled, as it is 
in Country of the Blind, the sum comes 
out a deliberate and successful attempt 
to falsify history, suborn science, en- 
slave art and prostitute literature for 
the single purpose of enmeshing the 
whole world in the tentacles of com- 
munism. If the parts are sometimes 
funny, the total is frightening. The 
Russian people, comprising with their 
satellites and dependents and their fol- 
lowers in every country, a goodly por- 
tion of earth’s population, are accepting 
the status of a herd of cattle. What 
will happen if the herdsmen ever loose 
their cattle to trample over the rest of 
the world? That is probably today’s 
greatest problem; but even more im- 
portant for the world’s future may be 
the answer to a corollary question: can 
these indoctrinated cattle be turned 
back into people with normal spiritual 
values? 

“As yet,” Dr. Counts states in his 
prologue, “the Soviet people are not 
wholly blind.” But he warns that the 
light is fading rapidly and that it may 
soon be pitch black for the unfortunate 
Russians. The continuing communist 
crusade against “cosmopolitanism” and 


power of a totalitarian state. Contem- 
porary Russian science has unanimous- 
ly accepted the validity of false theories 
although the individual savants must 
know they run contrary to accepted 
knowledge. The next generation of 
Russian scientists will not even be 
aware of the existence of these other 
concepts. The idea of science as a 
search for objective truth will be dead. 

The Russian people are absorbing a 
distorted picture of the free world. 
Twenty years from now there will be 
no one left with sufficient knowledge of 
the truth to correct the myths and false- 
hoods stamped into the impressionable 
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CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 
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And as your first selection—you may 
elect to receive our December selection 
in time for Christmas— 


THE STORY OF THE 
TRAPP FAMILY SINGERS 
($3.50) 


by Maria Augusta Trapp 


Here is the story of this remarkable 
family of singers and their continent- 
crossing tour in a chartered bus. Bet- 
ter to understand this saga—read what 
Anne Freemantle, one of our Selec- 
tions Committee and associate editor 
of COMMONWEAL, has to say: 







minds of a whole generation of Russian 
youth. To slavery of the body will be 
added slavery of the mind. 

Dr. Counts and Mrs. Lodge emerge 
from the miasma of Soviet mind control 
with the conclusion that complacency 
in the face of rampant Bolshevism is a 
dangerous error. The free world can be 
overthrown if it does not conduct itself 
with wisdom and justice. We must run 
our affairs so that men who are still 
free to choose will recognize the ob- 
scene lies streaming from Moscow for 
what they are. 


LEONARD J, SCHWEITZER 


THOMAS MERTO 
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“It has the actuality of Mr. Blandings Builds His Dream House and of Anything Can Happen 
Here as well as the fantastic quality of Eric Linklater’s Juan in America or Franz Kafka’s 
America, together with its own odor of sanctity. No one could read without laughing the 
account of the first summer camp; few will be able to read without weeping the story of Baron 


von Trapp’s death and burial. 


“Here is zest for life, but for life lived om all the floors 
windows wide open to sun and sky, and the cellars deep in t 


the human house, with the 
good earth. Such a really 


family book, written large in a good round hand! It is the best Christmas reading this year 
for all ages: children will love the droll misfortunes, grown-ups the constructive attitude to 
Old World and New. The Trapp family are most welcome Americans, pioneers in a restoration 
of the good life, crowded with blessed activities, in which all the members of the family vie 


with one another in holy living and dying.” 


Choose other great and unusual books as a member of THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB and 
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THE 
HOLY YEAR 
OF JUBILEE 


An Account of the History and 
Ceremonial of the Roman 
Jubilee 


by HERBERT THURSTON, S.J. 


1TH the proclamation of 1950 

as a Holy Year of Jubilee, 
many questions arise. Father Thurs- 
ton’s work, though written for the 
Jubilee of 1900, is a valuable mine 
of information on this subject, 
which will assume world-wide sig- 
nificance during 1950. He gives a 
scholarly but simple history of the 
Holy Year from its beginnings in 
1300, an explanation of the Cath- 
olic doctrine of indulgences, the 
ceremonies of the Holy Door and 
other ceremonies, the visits to the 
Basilicas, and the Jubilee indul- 
gence and the conditions for gain- 
ing the Jubilee. There are 73 illus- 
trations to accompany the text. 


$4.00 





At your bookstore or from 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 


Catholic Publishers 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 


SIX DAILY MASSES 
FOREVER 


in the 
SALESIAN 
PURGATORIAL 
SOCIETY 


for living and deceased 


Make to your dear ones an EVER- 
LASTING GIFT by enrolling them— 
whether living or dead—in the 
Salesian Purgatorial Society. The 
members will benefit from SIX 
MASSES offered EVERY DAY ex- 
clusively for the members of the 
Society and in the other masses, 
prayers, sacrifices of over 16,000 
Salesian Fathers and Brothers and 
thousands of their pupils. 
OFFERING There is no fixed of- 
fering. It will be determined by 
your ability and generosity. 

Send the names of those you 
want enrolled (do not forget to 
enroll yourself!) and your offer- 
ing to 


SALESIAN FATHERS 


189 Paris Street 
East Boston, Mass. 
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NB. You will receive a beautiful cer- 
tificate of enrollment. 





THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
WILL ROGERS 


Edited by Donald Day. Houghton Miff- 
lin. 395p. $3 


A delightful and authentic piece of 
Americana is The Autobiography of 
Will Rogers. The title may be a bit 
misleading, as the book comes out 
posthumously by a span of fourteen 
years. But the skillful editing of Don- 
ald Day has effected an arrangement 
of Will Rogers’ own writings that 
makes the subject matter chrono- 
logically autobiographical. The editor’s 
interpolations, especially his chapter 
introductions, serve to provide a fin- 
ished continuity of thought. 

In the foreword by the subject’s two 
sons, an imprimatur is given in the 
first line: “Father would like this 
book.” And that makes it unanimous! 
The tremendous popularity of Will 
Rogers, the man, will assure commen- 
surate interest in the volume. It is 
teeming with Rogers humor, and it 
has the common sense and poignancy 
that were quite typical of this famous 
“poet lariat” of the nation. 

The possibility of quotes from the 
book is legion; trying to make a choice 
of those originally selected to be a 
part of this review is virtually impos- 
sible. The philosophy of Will Rogers 
is so priceless that everything he said 
has insight and value far beyond his 
own imaginings. His complete unaffect- 
edness, his keen humor, his tolerant 
understanding, his not-too-gentle chid- 
ing, his ability to see beneath the sur- 
face, his great humanity—all aspects 
of character that made the man—will 
re-endear him to a grateful public as 
it reads this material anew. To the 
younger generation, who will enjoy it 
equally, it can serve as a new and 
different kind of American history, not 
the type usually found in. textbooks. 

CaTHARINE D. GAUSE 








DEAR LIFE 





By H. E. Bates. Atlantic-Little, Brown. 
149p. $2 


There is a deal of human misery packed 
into this brief novel, played out against 
the gray tones of postwar English town 
life, but Mr. Bates is neither sensation- 
alist nor moralist in his handling of it. 
He is an expert story-teller, dealing in 
objective characterization and cumu- 
lative incident, and he has mastered the 
knack, in the language of the theatre, 
of throwing away lines with powerful 
effect. 

The girl Laura, living below street 
level in a bombed house, just as she 
lives below the level of hope or rebel- 
lion, hides her bitter emotions with a 
thin shell of accommodation. Caught 
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LABOR 
RELATIONS 


in the 
NEW YORK 
RAPID 
TRANSIT 
SYSTEM 


James J. McGinley, S.J. 





This case study of a pub- 
lic utility tells a full em- 
ployer-employee story of 
forty years of a city’s ex- 
perience with subways 
and elevateds. The au- 
thor treats New York’s 
rapid transit both as a 
unique industry and as a 
daily occupation. 


Father McGinley gives a 
detailed analysis of an in- 
dustry and its workers, 
carried through a com- 
plete cycle of growth, 
bankruptcy, government 
ownership, together with 
the parallel procession of 
worker repressions, com- 
pany unions, free elec- 
tions, collective bargain- 
ing and the closed shop. 


It will prove invaluable 
to students of public utili- 
ties, civil service, labor- 
management relations, 
and public administra- 
tion. 


$6.50 


A King's Crown Press 
Publication 


COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 
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New York 27, N. Y. 
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between a strident mother and a brutal 
step-father, she is almost as helpless as 
old Uncle Cupid, whose constant knit- 
ting is a pattern of meaningless activ- 
ity between a shocking memory and 
complete insanity. Her family sees no 
value in a proffered scholarship; so 
Laura takes a job in a registry office 
where her numbness encourages the 
recorder of births and deaths to sly 
liveliness. Among all the things she has 
lost—an education, innocence, a loving 
father, a stable world—nothing pro- 
duces a crisis until she loses her hat. 
Clay, the Canadian ex-sailor who is on 
the world as better men are on the 
town in the peacetime economy, re- 
trieves the hat and reawakens Laura. 
Together, they take their respective re- 
venge and run out a short career of 
violence which leaves Clay riddled with 
police bullets and Laura facing the cost 
of her emotional explosion. 

The entire picture is as subtly out of 
focus as the times are obviously out 
of joint. Laura and Clay are offered as 
war casualties, the girl a pent-up foil 
to the nerveless cruelty of a kind of 
Graham Greene Raven with his sense 
of sin removed. The strength of the 
tale, as a tale, lies in the author’s dis- 
passionate unveiling. Its moral weak- 
ness arises from the fact that the retri- 
bution is just as mechanical as the 
crimes. 

This is the familiar slice-of-life story, 
admirably detailed and orchestrated, 
rapid and suspenseful, with every ac- 
tion bearing its own comment by way 
of consequence; but it goes no deeper. 
Mr. Bates’ Midland tragedy moves in 
the atmosphere of compulsive emotion, 
not of will. 

THomas J. FitzMorris 





TO MEET WILL SHAKESPEARE 





By Frank Ernest Hill. Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 481p. $4 


Today we know a great deal about 
Shakespeare and his age, but there are 
many gaps in our knowledge, especially 
in the many intimate details that his- 
tory furnishes us about important writ- 
ers from the age of Milton down to our 
own time. Perhaps for this reason there 
is no really satisfying life of Shakes- 
peare. Adams’ life is the most readable 
and generally useful, but it is a little 
dated, as well as a little difficult for 
the reader who wishes an easy introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare the man and the 
writer. In an attempt to furnish a 
biography for the ordinary reader, 
Frank Hill has invented certain hap- 
penings, but has tried to base his fic- 
tional passages on what we know about 
Shakespeare—not on legend and mere 
guesswork. 


weaknesses. In fictionizing, the author, 
of course, should be allowed a certain 
freedom in inventing conversations, but 
this practice has its dangers. Some of 
the dialog sequences are mawkish and 
unbelievable. For instance, when 
Shakespeare solemnly discusses his 
plans for future plays with Dick Bur- 
bage, he speaks as if aware that he 
was writing not for an age but for all 
time. When he refuses Anne Hatha- 
way’s bantering invitation to keep com- 
pany with maids his own age, he says: 
“I crave a riper understanding.” In 
fact, the non-fictionized sections of the 
book are much better handled. The ap- 
pendix chapter on “The Imposters,” 
which is a masterly piece of clear-cut 


writing and analysis, suggests that Hill 
does his best work when he is not in- 
venting. 

Of the biographical material, the 
only point I would challenge is Mr. 
Hill’s insistence that Shakespeare’s 
father was a Puritan. Most of the mod- 
ern scholars who are concerned with 
Shakespeare’s_ religious background 
think otherwise. If John Shakespeare 
were a Puritan, would he have allowed 
the young William to attend all the 
plays put on in Stratford by visiting 
groups of players—as the author fic- 
tionizes? 

The book is a little long for a popu- 
lar biography, and the question arises 
whether the author should have concen- 
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The Art of the Holy Year 


If you make the pilgrimage—and just as much if 
you cannot—you will want the unique, beautiful 
memorial to the Jubilee: the Special December 
Number of “America’s first art magazine” (founded 


ARTNEWS 


with its large section in full color and monochrome 


THE FOUR PATRIARCHAL BASILICAS 


Large illustrations and an inspiring, authoritative 
text on the beauty, history and religious signifi- 
cance of the masterpieces of 1,900 years of Christian 
art in these great churches. 


75ce a copy at bookshops and leading news- 
stands—OR you can save by ordering this 
Special Number included with a five-issue 
subscription for only $2 (saving you $1.75) ! 
Just send remittance with your name and ad- 


THE ART FOUNDATION, 136 East 57th Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 








Who will carry it forward? 





Wuo SHALL BEAR THE FLAME? 
Come Let Us Adore Him 


A special type of man has been created who bears the stamp of 
Bethlehem, who is known by this sign that he loves justice, respects human 
personality, has the sense of common brotherhood, things of worth 
founded on the faith which affirms or denies. The torch burns ever. 
Who will carry it? The breath of Bethlehem has not been smothered. 


—JULES GIRAUD SALIEGE 
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trated on biographic material and not 
tried to analyze all the plays. For one 
thing, the scholarship on the plays is so 
tremendous and varied that no one ap- 
proach can do justice to it. As a result, 
Hill gives little more than story. Some 
plays, usually the early ones, are rather 
thoroughly discussed; in others (as in 
King John), all the real problems are 
ignored; and the later and greater 
plays—Macbeth, for instance — are 
treated in skimpy fashion. 
Nevertheless, the book has its solid 
virtues. It is simply and clearly written, 
and its author maintains a sensible at- 
titude throughout. The sonnet problem 
is intelligently summarized and pre- 
sented; and most of the generally ac- 
cepted critical commonplaces on the 
plays are given in brief and attractive 
fashion. On the whole, the book ful- 
fids its purpose: to enable the ordin- 
ary reader better to know Shakespeare 
—person, player, man of affairs and 
writer. Paut E. McLane 





THE INNOCENT TRAVELLER 





By Ethel Wilson. Macmillan. 277p. 
$2.75 


There has been a spate of family books 
during the last few years, and many of 
them have achieved a great popularity, 
but The Innocent Traveller is not like 
any of them. It is an English sort of 
book, as un-American as can be, and it 
is an excellent example of what Ber- 
nard Shaw meant when he said that 
the Americans and the English were 
two like people who were divided by a 
common language. 

There is a whimsical tenderness 
about this story that recalls James 
Barrie and Jane Austen, and the 
humour, often astringent, has a quality 
of its own. Aunt Topaz, the heroine 
of the book which is really her biogra- 
phy, is a maiden lady who leaves Staf- 
fordshire in England when she is over 
fifty years of age and settles with her 
relatives in Vancouver, Canada, where 
she lives to be a hundred. Aunt Topaz 
outlives her generation and her succeed- 
ing one, but increasing years only serve 
to improve her. She becomes a grande 
dame. With a fine disregard for con- 
vention, she curtseys to the pictures of 
the King and Queen that are displayed 
in the lobby of a Canadian hotel, in 
order to impress the American tourists 
and to demonstrate her own loyalty. 

At once the despair and the delight 
of her numerous nephews and nieces 
and their progeny, the addlepated old 
lady lives out her inconsequential life 
with a zestful enthusiasm that fills the 
reader with a fatigued admiration. Ethel 
Wilson showed promise with her novel, 
Hetty Dorval. This story of an innocent 
traveler more than fulfills that promise. 

W. B. Reapy 
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Just a short trip with no trouble 
at the border and we’re at Mon- 
tréal or Québec, the doors to an 
enchanted winter wonderland. 
What a clear, dry atmosphere, 
brilliant sunshine, wonderful snow 
and ice . . . and a real French- 
Canadian welcome in a comfort- 
able inn or hotel. 


aa PROVINCE DE 





uébec 


For help pl ing your ti 


» or for in- 
formation concerning the unsurpassed in- 
dustrial opportunities in our province, write 
the Provincial Publicity “—" Parliament 
Buildings, nang City, Canada; or 48 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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Adds the artful touch 
of the experienced 
. Chef to salads, soups 
or any bland foods. 





If you cannot purchase this in your home 
town~-write us—P.O. Box J. S., Chicago (90) 
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THE WORD 














Drop down, ye heavens, from above, 
and let the clouds rain the just: let 
the earth be opened and bud forth a 
Saviour. 


Betty stood hugging herself. I had ma- 
neuvered the Christmas tree into place, 
and the odor of pine needles was filling 
the living room. 

“Daddy,” she said, “at Christmas 
time I could hug everybody.” 

“You'll be a saint,” I told her, “when 
you feel that way all the time.” 

She dropped her arms to the side. 
“Do you feel that way all the time, 
Daddy?” 

I declined to answer on the ground 
that I might incriminate myself. 

“Do you like the tree?” I asked 
presently. 

“Oh, Daddy!” she said; and the way 
she said it was reward enough for me. 
I think, too, that it was satisfactory to 
Him who made the tree; and made 
Christmas also. 

“Daddy,” she asked presently, “do 
big people feel the same way about 
Christmas as kids do?” 

I considered the question. “If they’re 
the kind of people they ought to be,” 
I said, “they feel better.” 

Her eyes were depths of doubt. 
“They couldn’t, Daddy. Not better.” 

“Betty,” I asked, “do you ever look 
at anybody and feel as if you’ve got to 
sob with joy, just because they’re 
there?” 

“No,” she answered. 

“I feel that way about you,” I told 
her. “And about Mommy and Mary and 
Joe and Jimmy and Regina. Most of 
all, about Christmas.” 

“You feel like sobbing, Daddy?” 

“Yea.” 

“Why?” 

I drew her closer. “Because I know 
what you cost. And I know what Christ- 
mas cost, too.” 

She looked up at me in all innocence. 
“How much did the hospital charge for 
me? 

I shook my head. “Honey, that’s not 
what I mean. I mean that Mommy had 
to suffer to give life to you—and Christ- 
mas to you. And I had to wait... and 
wait... and pray... and wait. And 
I was frightened.” 

She was silent. After a long moment, 
I spoke. “Do you know what I mean?” 

She shook her head. “No.” 

“Do you remember the time when Joe 
was very sick, and you cried yourself 
to sleep in my arms?” 

es." 


“Now do you know what I mean?” 

“Yes, Daddy; I do.” 

“You know something about what I 
mean when I say that I feel like sob- 
bing with happiness because you are 
worth the price that was paid for you.” 

Now her voice was subdued. “Yes.” 

“Honey, have you ever thought of 
what the Mass—the Christ Mass—cost 
Jesus? A lifelong giving and never 
taking; and in the end, the Cross?” 

Betty put her hand in mine, and we 
stood looking at the Christmas tree, 
smelling its fragrance, drinking in its 
greenness and youthfulness and its un- 
earthly beauty, sacrificed for our happi- 
ness. JosepH A. BREIG 
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TEXAS, LI’L DARLIN’. Americans are 
probably the only people on earth who 
knowingly elect clowns, screwballs and 
obvious charlatans to public office, 
where they are expected to function as 
able governors, resourceful mayors and 
wise legislators. Big Bill Thompson, 
mayor of Chicago, insured his re-elec- 
tion by promising personally to punch 
King George X in the nose if the 
monarch ever dared to set foot in the 
Illinois metropolis. The elder Gene 
Talmage won the heart and governor- 
ship of Georgia by wearing red sus- 
penders and squirting tobacco juice 
from the corner of his mouth. Alfalfa 
Bill Murray, Governor of Oklahoma, 
gained and retained his popularity in 
the State by wearing a wool muffler 
around his throat, without regard to 
whether the temperature was 58, rather 
low in Oklahoma, or jumping up to- 
ward 90. Pappy (pass the biscuits) 
Daniels got himself elected Senator by 
touring the State with a hill-billy string 
quartet. Huey Long, the kingfish of 
political fakers, was on the way to be- 
coming a national Robin Hood when an 
assassin cut him down. The secret of 
his success was his promise to make 
every American a king by taking from 
the rich to give to the poor. 

So far, no eccentric has ever come 
close to being President, although the 
Hon. Henry Agard Wallace almost 
made it. The reason he failed must 
be that, as William Howard Taft 
once observed, there is a special Provi- 
dence that protects blind men, drunken 
men, and children—and the United 
States. 

The musical comedy now in the Mark 
Hellinger is a satire on our penchant 
for electing a candidate to office be- 
cause he has six daughters, or because 
he is snaggle-toothed, or because he 
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THE YOUNG MAN’S GUIDE. By Father 


Lasance. A friendly counselor for American 
youth, with regular prayers and devotions. 
782 pages, 3%'’x4%"’. Imit. Lea., red 
$3.50; Gold edge $4.50; Amer. Seal $5.50. 


THE CATHOLIC GIRL’S GUIDE. By Father 
Lasance. This book reveals the dangers. to 
which a teen-age girl is exposed and advises 
her how to avoid them. A complete prayerbook. 
680 pages, 34%’’x4%"’. Imit. Lea. $38.25; 
Amer. Seal $5; Mor. $8. 


MY PRAYERBOOK. By Father Lasance. A 
popular prayerbook for everyone. 702 pages, 
os 8 Imit. Lea. $3.25; Amer. Seal $5; 
Mor. $6. 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL. By Father Lasance. 
Contains the Mass for all the Sundays of the 
year and for Feast -. and pages, 344’’x 
5%’’. Imit. Lea. $3.50; . $5. 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL, By Father 
Lasance. In tin and English for every day 
in the year. Contains also Morning _ Eve- 
ning Prayers, Devotions for Confess: and 
Communion. 1852 pages, 4%4’’x6%”"’. Cloth $6; 
Imit. Lea. $8.50. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, Inc. 
26-28 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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EYE EXAMINATIONS — Three Registered 
Optometrists having years of experience are at your 
service, to give you examination and advice. 


GLASSES at reasonable prices 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. 


Established 1892 
Louis Merekling and Staff, Optometr' 
Six EAST | 7 tie tf NEW YORK. MN. Y. 
(Op) Altman’s 34th Street Entranes) 
-” epbene: ‘MU . 5-6774 
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12c per word. Payment with order. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST struggling to 
build school; 85 Catholics in two counties 
of 85,000 population. PLEASE help us! 
Rev. Louis Williamson, Hartsville, 
South Carolina. 


JESUIT HOME MISSION—My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. Small 
contributions are precious and welcome. 
Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross Mis- 
sion, Durham, North Carolina. 


IRISH _ Books, Belleeck China, Linens, 
Celtic Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write 
for Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, im, 
876 Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. 
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wears conspicuous red flannel patches 
on the seat of his blue serge pants. The 
leading character, one Hominy Smith, 
is a small-fry hick politician who as- 
pires to no higher office than State 
senator until a tycoon of the publishing 
business—who could be Hearst, Cowles, 
Luce or Gannett—decides that he is 
colorful enough for a national build-up. 
Since the scene is in Texas, the Alamo, 
Jesse James and Jesse Jones, along with 
Nieman Marcus and the Texas col- 
lective admiration society, which has 
become a cult in the Lone Star State, 
inevitably become involved in the 
scheme to make H. Smith President. 


John Whedon and Sam Moore wrote 
the story, which is none too coherent. 
Robert Emmett Dolan contributed the 
score, and the lyrics sprang from the 
fertile brain of Johnny Mercer. Paul 
Crabtree directed, and Theodore 
Cooper designed the scenery. Observed 
separately, the efforts of the several col- 
laborators are unimpressive, but in to- 
tal they are tuneful, colorful and make 
a lot of fun. 

Kenny Delmar, the Senator Claghorn 
of Fred Allen’s radio hour, and Loring 
Smith, as the sage-brush politico and 
would-be king-maker, Danny Scholl, the 
opposition candidate, Mary Hatcher, 


Kate Murtah and Betty Lou Keim lift 
their respective roles above the level of 
the writing. All minor roles are in 
capable hands. The producers are Stu- 
dio Productions, Inc. and Anthony 
Brady Farrell Productions. The gentle- 
men seem to have a hit on their hands. 
THEOPHILUS LEwis 





M. M. McMauovn, the author of Con- 
quest and International Law, is on the 
faculty of Political Science, at St. Am- 
brose College, Davenport, Iowa. 

Rev. Francis G. Deciman, S.J., is 
lecturer in Religion at the Creighton 
University, Omaha. 
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BARRY COLLEGE 
for WOMEN 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 
Fully Accredited 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
DEGREES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Music, Teacher Training, 

Home Economics, Nursing, 
Pre-Medics, Laboratory Technic, 
Social Service, Business. 
Beautiful campus with outdoor swimming 
pool. All sports. 

Address: The Dean 


MASSACHUSETTS 








REGIS COLLECE 


WESTON 93, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
CURRICULA 
Liberal Arts—Commerce—Home Economics 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Address: The Registrar 








NEW YORK 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 
WHITE PLAINS 


Westchester County, New York 
Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Passion 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Standard Courses in Arts and Sciences, 
pr dical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, library science, fine arts. Un- 
usually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts, 
Confers A.B., B.S. Degrees. Pre-medical, 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Arts, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 
EXTENSION: 221 East 7lst Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Quebec City, Canada; Paris 
and Rome. Address Secretary. 


Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson Park, 
Tarrytown, N. Y.; Fifth Ave. and 84th St., 
New York, N. Y. Address Reverend Mother. 





NEW JERSEY 




















INDIANA 





SCHOOL OF 
SACRED THEOLOGY 
for Sisters and Lay-women 
ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, NOTRE DAME 
Box A, Holy Cross, Indiana 


PREREQUISITES: A degree of Bachelor of Arts 
A reading knowledge of Latin 











MARYLAND 





COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An accredited Catholic institution for the 
higher education of women conducted by the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional 
advantages. 

For Information Address the Registrar 





COLLEGE OF 
NEW ROCHELLE 


NEW ROCHELLE N. Y. 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
e 


Accredited by the Association of 
American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
16 miles from Grand Central Station, N. Y. 


COLLEGE OF 
SAINT ELIZABETH 


CoNDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF CHARITY 


Founded in 1899, it is the oldest college for 
women in New Jersey and meets in full all 
standard requirements. Regular courses in 
arts and sciences. Business administration, 
home economics, pre-medical, teacher train- 
ing, music. A.B. and B.S. degrees. 

For information address 


Director of Admissions 
Convent Station, New Jersey 





PENNSYLVANIA 





ROSEMONT, PENNA. 

A Catholic College for Women conducted by 
the Religious of the Society of the Holy 
Child Jesus. Accredited by the Association 
of American Universities On the main 
line P.R.R., 11 miles from Philadelphia. 
Address Registrar for information. Telephone 
Bryn Mawr 4514. 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 











ACADEMY OF 
SAINT JOSEPH 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 
School Department, Elementary and High. 
Affiliated with the State University. Com- 
plete courses in Arts, Vocal and Instru- 
mental Music, Commercial Subjects; Exten- 
sive Grounds; Athletics; Horseback Riding; 

Outdoor Skating Rink. 
Address: The Directress 








MOUNT SAINT AGNES COLLEGE 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic College 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and 
Bachelor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, 
Nursing, Medical Technology, Pre-Medical. 
Two-Year Terminal Courses leading to Asso- 
ciate of Arts Diploma are offered in the 

Lower Division of the College. 








COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Fully accredited Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science 
and Music, with Science, Commerce, Music or 
Nursing a8 a major subject. Teacher Training 


course offered in all degrees. ad 
vantages incident to residence in a capital city. 


For particulars address the Registrar 


IMMACULATA JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Washington 16, D. C. 

An accredited Catholic Institution for Women. 

Sisters of Providence of St. Mary-of-the- Woods. 

Resident and Day Students. Two-year transfer 

course in Liberal Arts. Terminal course in Home 

Crafts, Secretarial Science, General, Fihe Arts. 

SEMINARY—Four-Year College ew 

Dumblane Hall—Grades" t to 
Address: The Secretary 








GEORGETOWN 
VISITATION CONVENT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Fully Accredited 
Preparatory School and Junior College for 
Girls — 151st Year 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
gues College-Liberal Arts Transfer and 
erminal, Secretarial, Medical Secretarial. 
Boarding and Day. Sports. Advantages of 
Country Life in the National Capital. 
Address: Head Mistress of Preparatory School 
Dean of Junior College 
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FILMS 











THE RED DANUBE deals in a curious- 
ly listless and disorganized way with a 
tragic and horrifying offshoot of the 
war—the forcible repatriation of dis- 
placed persons to their homes behind 
the Iron Curtain. The scene is postwar 
Vienna and the problem is individual- 



















A NEW 
Apostleship of Prayer 


PUBLICATION 


Heart of the 
QUEEN 


by THOMAS H. MOORE, S|]. 





44 PAGES 
Single Copies 15¢ 
Doz. Copies $1.50 

50 Copies $5.50 


100 Copies $10.00 





God is doing tremendous things in 
the world through the Immaculate 
Heart of Mary. 

Do YOU know what He is doing? 
Do you know that what He is 
doing involves YOU? 





Heart of the KING 


by FATHER MOORE 


This pamphlet has given a tremen- 
dous impetus to the devotion to 
the Sacred Heart. 





COMBINATION OFFER 

1 each of both____ __ 25¢ 
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Mail your order to: 
Father Faulkner, S.J. 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
515 East Fordham Road 
New York 58, N. Y. 
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ized in the plight of one Maria Buhlen 
(Janet Leigh), a fugitive erstwhile star 
of the Russian ballet residing illegally 
in the British Zone. Under the quadri- 
partite agreement the British are sup- 
posed to hand her over to the Soviet 
authorities, though it is made abundant- 
ly clear that to the Russians her flight 
is evidence of treason. The story is 
concerned with her ultimate fate and 
with the various people involved in a 
tug-o’-war over it. On her side are: a 
mother superior (Ethel Barrymore) 
whose convent gives her shelter and is 
also the billet for a British civil affairs 
colonel (Walter Pidgeon) and his staff; 
the colonel, a “good pagan,” contemptu- 
ous of organized religion, but unlike his 


dunderheaded, regulations-bound mili- 


tary superiors, compassionate toward 
suffering humanity; the colonel’s phil- 
andering aide (Peter Lawford), who 
professes to a genuine love for Maria; 
and an English Wac (Angela Lans- 
bury) suffering from unrequited love 
but nonetheless impelled to aid her suc- 
cessful rival. The villains are the Brit- 
ish military mind and an inhumanly 
relentless Russian officer (Louis Cal- 
hern). Given a moving and vital prob- 
lem and a set of characters represent- 
ing conflicting points of view, it is sur- 
prising how little emotion or intel- 
lectual stimulation the picture gener- 
ates. Its words are not intimately 
enough concerned with actions; neither 
are they provocative and pointed in 
themselves. Having a personal stake in 
Catholicism, I was particulary irked by 
the Reverend Mother, who seemed a 
naive and inept apologist for religion. 
However, I imagine that British na- 
tionals and humanitarian agnostics will 
be equally convinced that their respect- 
ive views got an unfair shake. Anti- 
communism as a theme seems to have 
a severely inhibiting effect on the 
imagination and skill of screen writers. 
(MGM) 


ON THE TOWN is a radical departure 
in film musicals. Based on the Broad- 
way show of the same name, it is an 
almost plotless synthesis of music and 
dancing resembling a ballet more than 
anything else. Gene Kelly, who is listed 
in the screen credits as co-director as 
well as star, is apparently the inspira- 
tion behind the pioneering effort. The 
picture, which relates the adventures 
of three sailors on a day’s shore leave 
in New York and of three girls they 
meet up with along the way, uses a 
variety of actual New York back- 
grounds to stunning effect. Aside from 
a rousing Keystone Kops chase toward 
the close it has comparatively little 
humor, and the music (by Leonard 
Bernstein) is in the modern idiom, not 
much given to soulful ballads. As a 
result the dancers in the cast (Kelly, 


Vera-Ellen and Ann Miller) have a 
better showcase for their talents than 
do Frank Sinatra, Betty Garrett and 
Jules Munshin. But the whole, though 
sometimes hectic rather than genuinely 
spritely, is fast-moving, imaginative, un- 
pretentious and superbly photographed 
in Technicolor. (MGM) 


HOLIDAY AFFAIR is a mildly in- 
gratiating family comedy which owes a 
heavy, unacknowledged debt to The 
Miracle on 34th Street. The plot de- 
scribes the pleasant dilemma of a young 


















Here is a spiritual oasis . . . 
for all those who seek sol- 
ace and encouragement in 
these uncertain times. For 
many hours of unforget- 
table reading . . . pages 
youll turn to again and 
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widow (Janet Leigh), forced to decide 
during the Christmas season which of 
two persistent suitors she will marry. 
One of them (Wendell Corey) is a 
lawyer and steady, unassuming and 
patient, while the other (Robert Mitch- 
um) is an eccentric, masterful, opinion- 
ated jack-of-all-trades, whose current 
ambition is to build boats in California. 
Onlookers boasting any familiarity with 
the direction a woman’s heart generally 
takes in the movies will hardly be sur- 
prised when New Year’s Eve finds the 
heroine enroute to the West Coast. They 
may be surprised at the amount of gen- 
uine humor and charm the picture man- 
ages to inject into a saccharine and 
artificial situation. (RKO) 
Morra WALSH 
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AMERICA THIS WEEK, our 
weekly commentary on the news, 
Fordham University’s FM station, 
90.7, Thursday evenings, 7:15 to 
7:30. 











EVENTS SQUIRMED AND TWISTED 
into strange forms during the week... . 
In New York, a retired fireman turned 
in false alarms. .. . In Illinois, a niece 
was born thirty minutes before her un- 
cle. . . . In Australia, a baby bit a 
snake. Grisly correspondence 
coursed through the mail. . . . In White 
Plains, N. Y., the jury commissioner 
received the following signed letter: 
“This is the third jury notice I have 
received since my death. I reside at 
Woodlawn Cemetery. I was pronounced 
dead and buried in February 1928. 
However, as you seem to be very hard 
up for jurors, it might be arranged for 
me to serve. Please contact St. Peter.” 
... Debtors were active. . . . In Tokyo, 
in reporting an increasing crime rate, 
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A monthly magazine published 
by the PAULIST FATHERS 
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We shall send attractive holi- 
day Gift Cards in time for 
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police explained that Japanese, as a 
matter of honor, traditionally pay off 
their debts before the old year ends and 
that an upsurge of robberies always 
precedes the honorable payment of the 
debts. . . . Efforts to keep the defense 
forces up to full strength encountered 
difficulties. . . . In Camp Hood, Texas, 
authorities revealed that a young soldier 
who enlisted in 1947 had grown so im- 
mense that the Army, unable to find 
clothes huge enough to fit him, had been 
obliged to give him a discharge. . . . As 
the days sped by, the mood of the week 
remained the same and the rain of 
strangely contorted events continued 
splashing into history’s hopper. . . . In 
Virginia, a woman ordered a carpenter 
to build her a new henhouse out of an 
old henhouse, and instructed him not to 
tear down the old house until the new 
one was completed. .. . In Belfast in 
1939, three days before World War II 
broke out, a barber sent to a firm in 
Germany an order for six razors, and 
with his requisition enclosed a money 
order. Last week, he received the 
razors from the German firm together 
with a note saying they were sorry 
about the delay. 


Among the curious phenomena of the 
week was the voice raised by a non- 
Catholic divine in favor of removing the 
supernatural from religion. . . . The 
supernatural is the heart of real re- 
ligion. . . . It cannot be removed, and 
moreover, with regard to it men simply 
cannot be isolationists. . . . Every min- 
ute of their lives they are living inex- 
orably related to it. Thus, the hu- 
man ostriches who hide their heads in 
the here in a vain effort to blot out the 
hereafter are being suicidally silly and 
futile. . . . The tendency in man—to 
scorn the hereafter and to glorify the 
here—has filled the pages of history 
with tragedy. . . . The tendency has 2 
great deal to do with the rejection of 
Jesus Christ. . . . When He appeared 
on earth, He proclaimed that He was 
God. . . . He proved His claim by a 
prodigious outpouring of miracles and 
prophecies. .. . A great many of His 
contemporaries, however, were not inter- 
ested in a Messias who offered them 
nothing but spiritual riches and glory. 
. . . They wanted the things of this 
world, and, despite the overwhelming 
evidence Christ presented, they rejected 
Him. . . . Today Jesus Christ, through 
the Church which He founded, is show- 
ing His credentials to the twentieth cen- 
tury, and the twentieth, like the first, 
is, by and large, rejecting Him. . .- 
Even human ostriches cannot keep theif 
heads buried for long. . . . Eventually, 
they must come face to face with the 
hereafter. . . . At that time, it will be 
clear to all what a terrible thing it is 
for man to reject Jesus Christ. 

Joun A. TooMEY 


403 West 59th Street @ New York 19 @ New York 
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